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Sy N a recent article on the subject of 
} house-painters’ work, we perhaps 
succeeded in showing that serious | 
disadvantages were attendant , 
pace =) upon the ordinary process—not 
only in regard to durability, but with reference 
to the interests of art. We urged the desirable-| 
ness of re-examining minutely the nature of 
painting in oil, with a view to the possibility of 
improvements which might comply with the, 
conditions, or to the substitution of some new 
vehicle or process, free from defects, such as_ 





seems to be entailed by the use of white of lead,' 


We trust we need say no more about the neces- | 
sity—if real excellence in general architecture | 
is to be brought about—of causing the clement | 
of interior decoration to bear its part. Such | 
progression is not to be effected, except by the 
production in all art-works, of monumental 
character. The perishable nature of many of | 
the ordinary pigments is not only inconsistent | 
with such character, on the face of the work,— | 
it checks the exercise of art by the very damp | 
which it throws on the energy of the artist-| 
architect. 

If we could have solved the questions con- 
nected with the durability of particular vehicles, 
as easily as would be assumed by certain inte- 
rested parties, we might have spared ourselves 
the examination of many minute details of 
operations, which have come to be used without 
much regard for the rationale of each particular 
process. But we see no reason for thinking 
such researches as those of M. Chevreul super- 
fluous. We take it, that however much the 
ordinary practice of painters’ work may have | 
gained the force of habit, somewhere all of us 
are really “at fault.” We can only “try back,” 
and must go to sufficiently early ground, if we 
would reach the true “game” at last. There- 
fore, in our last notice, with the aid of M. 
Chevreul, we considered what were the objects 
of painting, and the essential conditions of the | 
ordinary process with the ingredients of the | 
compound used, and in what that which is called 
the drying of the work consists. We would not | 
preclude ourselves from pursuing the inquiry on 
the extended basis required—which might, in- | 
deed, touch upon the use of pigments and} 
vehicles, as paint, under whatever circumstances. 
However, meanwhile, hoping that the objects | 
may be met by some suggestion from our | 
practical readers, we will proceed with the | 
results which are before us. 

In his second chapter, M. Chevreul still | 
inquires into the nature of the drying,—and | 
here more especially, whether particular surfuces | 
and substances have influence upon the duration | 
of the drying of the paint upon them. The, 
greater number of the experiments had reference 
to the same general subject, though other ques- 
tions of importance are investigated, or may 
be found elucidated incidentally. 

At the conclusion of the last article, the 
question of influence of the nature of a surface 
upon the drying, was referred to; and although 
few of our practical readers require to be 
told certain well-known facts which may 
appear at first examination of the tables,— 
details of experiments conducted for the special 
object of comparing the use of ‘different oils 
and vehicles cannot be examined without the 
chance of useful deductions. By an ingenious 
device, opportunity was afforded for com- 
parison of eleven different vehicles in each of 
three coats on two separate kinds of surface. 
One kind was the surface of a previously painted 
coat of brown colour ; the other was that of the 





original bare wood. The experiments were 
commenced in December, 1849, and lasted till 
February, and some of them till May, in the 
next year,—the wood used being oak,—that 
adopted in the greater number of these experi- 





ments. For what reason the choice was made 
does not appear, but it is to be regretted; 





From the particulars, given at some length, we 
have compiled the following table and reference. 
The figures denote the number of days occupied 
in drying. Each of the eleven headings is 
divided into two columns, showing the results 
for the surface painted brown, and for that left 
plain, each respectively. The letters and figures 


jand the numbers are valuable mainly for at the heads of the columns, we have given for 


the purposes of comparison with each other. | reference to particulars appended. 
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Ref Notes and Conclusions from the foregoing table :— 
elerence, 
A.B. iti linseed oil dries less quickly than the same oil boiled with litharge or manganese, as stated 
ormerly. 


A, 2.*—An error in the observation. In fact, the experimentalist had sometimes, difficulty in concluding 
when a first coat was dry,—for the first coat sinks in, drying at the surface, though not dry in the 
res. 

A. 1~2,—The first coat of brown (in 1), has favoured the drying of tne oil: also, it has acted mechanioally in 

reventing penetration. 

A. B. c.—the oils litharged and manganesed are under favourable conditions for drying and taking the 
aspect of varnish, because they are not imbibed,—whilst the pure oil, other things being equal, was 
under less favourable conditions, through its greater power of penetration. Thus it may deserve 
consideration, as said before, whether the tendency of admixture of “ driers,”’ is not antagonistic to 
curability,—though of course it may not be possible to dispense with them. 

D. E, F. 1.—Drying influenced by the previous painting, as far as regards the first coat. The results shown in 

— F might be interchanged. That would be the result of varieties in the manufactured 
substances. 

D. E. F. 2.—The white of lead siccative relatively to the pure oil, and the first coat to the others. In short, the 
drier, or the first coat, as the case may be, seems to act by preventing the absorption. The question 
is, whether more of this absorption might not be desirable, considering durability. 

G. H. I. 1.—As before. The influence of the litharge in H, and of the manganese in I, shown a3 in relation to 
white of zinc. 

G. H. I. 1—2.—The white of zine siccative with relation to the oil. 
cL. —Possible that the results are modified by impurities in the white of antimony. 


With reference to the foregoing experiments, | But,on the other hand, we see that the oil with 
in the course of which it appeared that a coat white of lead dries more slowly than the pure 
of oil or paint laid on another which had dried, oil, contrary to what happens on other bodies. 
was influenced by that coat, so as to make the The oil with white of zinc dries more quickly 
later coat dry more rapidly,—the question than the oil with white of lead, whilst the oppo- 
occurred whether the material itself (originally , site of that was found by M. Chevreul in the 
prepared for the coats generally) might not, in| other cases. In the subsequent coats, the white 
the interval of applications, have undergone an of lead appears to increase the drying proper- 
influence from the atmosphere, rendering it’ ties of the oil, and to be rather more efficacious 
more siccative. Experiments were devised, and in that respect than white of zine. In the case 
tried specially, to ascertain this. It was found | of copper,—in a first coat, the pure oil dries 
that paint kept covered for several days, became | more slowly than the oil with white of lead, or 
more siccative (frém the small quantity of air in white of zinc, whilst on brass and zine the oil 
the vessel) than it had been originally: but dries as rapidly as the oil and white of lead, but 
the siccative influence of a first coat still even more quickly than the oil and white of 
operated. At length, it was found that paint of zinc. Brass, however, seems rather more sic- 
seventy-six days old, cn oak, took only five days cative than zinc. On iron, the results are 
to dry. It was, therefore, inferred that, then, by | similar to those on zinc,—excepting that the 
the weather or otherwise, the paint had acquired | oil and white of zinc dry more rapidly than they 
sufficient of a siccative property, to render the do on zinc. The latter result is analagous to 
influence of a preceding coat comparatively of | what takes place im the case of lead. As regards 
little value. | second coats, on copper, brass, zinc, and iron, 

The comparison of surfuces having tended to ‘as well as lead, the oil with white of lead dries 
show that suisfances have influence upon the | more quickly than the pure oil, or the oil with 
duration of drying, experiments were next made, | white of zine. “ A Tin-Worker,” recently 
directly with reference to materials which might asked in our pages, whether white zine had 
require to be painted. Experiments were com- | greater affinity for zinc, than white lead had—as 
menced in May, 1850, on certain metals, on ‘a paint for out-door use. It is not easy to find 
plaster, and some kinds of wood. With regard 'a better reply than was then given; but the 
to the metals,—lead was singularly efficacious facts as to drying, may be worth mentioning. 
in promoting the drying of paint. This was Thus, whilst as regards a first coat, pure oil, 
shown by the comparative slowness of the drying and oil with white of lead, dry in the same 
of the second and third coats. The influence of length of time—that is to say, as we find it in 
tarnished lead, too, was less than that of lead |M.Chevreul’s table, about three days in spring— 
with a bright surface; but this influence was and the oil with white of zine, takes only a day 
observable on the first coat only. On new lead, | longer; three coats of pure oil occupied twelve 
pure oil dried with great rapidity. The oil ap-| days, and three coats of oil and white of zine 
peared to take up chemically, a portion of the even, as much as ten days ; whilst the same 
lead. An argument, we might find, could be number of coats of oil and white of lead, could 
adduced from this, as to the present use of be finished and dry in seven days. 





white of lead, in contrast to that of white of zine. Proceeding to other materials, we find that 
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on plaster, a first coat of pure oil dries as quickly 
as the oil with white of zinc, but not so quickly 
as the oil with white of lead by one day. In the 
case of three coats, the oil and white of lead 
are the soonest dry, the oil and white of zinc 
requiring three ay longer, and the pure oil two 
days longer than that. 

With a nt to woods, the disadvantages 
of oak, we need not repeat, are remarkable. On 
deal and poplar, the experiments show that pure 
oil dries much more slowly than the oil with 
white of lead, or even the oil with white of zinc. 
Of the two materials, deal has most influence on 





the pure oil in promoting drying. Applied in 
three coats, oil with white of lead dries more | 
quickly than the oil with white of zinc, and 
especially than pure oil. The general results 
may be tabulated thus :— 


On Deal, the three coats of oil and white of lead took 
8 days to dry. : 

the three coats of oil and white of zinc took 
10 days to dry. 

., the three coats of pure oil took 28 days to dry. 

On Poplar, the three coats of oil and white of lead took 
7 days to dry. ; 

the three coats of oil and white of zinc took 10 
days to dry. 

,», the three coats of pure oil took 34 days to dry. 
On Oak,” one coat of pure oil in 33 days had dried at the 
surface only. 


The results of some experiments specially in 
reference to the pure oil are worthy of notice. 
Thus :— 


” 


” 





On Lead, a first coat of pure linseed oil dried in 13 hours. 
= second coat ditto required 4 days. 
» third coat ditto required nearly 6 days. 


On woods, as we found, the pure oil dries | 
most rapidly on the deal, next on the poplar, and 
slowest on the oak; and first coats, at least in 
the case of the deal and poplar, act as siccatives 
upon the next coats. 

M. Chevreul’s next subject of investigation 
has reference to the influence of turpentine. 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ART- 
UNION OF LONDON. 


Tue annual meeting of the members of the 
Art-Union of London was held on the 24th 
inst. in the Haymarket Theatre, for the distri- 
bution of the prizes, when, in the absence of 
Lord Monteagle, Henry Thomas Hope, Esq. 
was called upon to preside. 

The Chairman having made some introductory 
observations, 

Mr. Godwin, F.R.S. hon. sec. read the 
following 

REPORT. 

In accordance with the wholesome custom ob- 
served from the first establishment of the Art Union 
of London, and afterwards prescribed in the Royal 
Charter by which it was incorporated, your Cowucil 
proceed to lay before the subscribers a iu] account of 
their proceedings during the past year, with a state- 
ment of the receipts and expenditure. Notwithstand- 
ing the additional imposts rendered necessary by the 
deplorable war we have been forced into, and the 
extent to which men’s minds are drawn by it from 
other contemplations and pursuits, the subscriptions for 
the year now ended amount to the sum of 14,304/. 3s. 
Each subscriber has received, or may receive at any 
time on presentation of the ;rinted “ order” in his 
possession, the engraving in line from “The Water 
Party,” by the late J. J. Chalon, R.A. and is, further, 
eutitled to the volame of wood-engravings by emi- 
nent artists, illustrative of “ Childe Harold,” which 
will be ready for distribution in August next. It 
may be useful to mention here, that Mr. Murray has 
published a quarto edition of the poem, expressly for 





those subscribers who may desire to bind it with the 
illustrations. 

For the ensuing year, an engraving by Mr. Will- 
more, A.E.R.A. from the well-known picture, “ Har- 
vest in the Highlands,” by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
R.A. and the late Sir Augustus Calcott, R.A. 
has been prepared, and will be ready for distri- 
bution to each subscriber before the close of the lists. 
This is a fine and costly work; and it is proposed 
with reference to it, that a subscriber of ten guineas 
shall be entitled to receive an artist’s proof on India 
paper, before letters (of which only a few will be 
printed ); and a subscriber of five guineas, a proof on 
India paper, with open letters. 

An engraving, after an admirable picture by 


Turner, is in preparation for the subscribers of a 
future year, 


Farther, the Council have commissioned Mr. G. R. 
Ward to produce an engraving in mezzotinto, from the 
picture by Mr. A. Johnstone, “ Tyndale translating 
the Bible;” the appropriation of which will be deter- 
mined hereafter. 

Mr. Maguire has completed his lithograph of 
“The Supper Scene,” from the Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, by Mr. Frith, R.A. in a very excellent man- 
ner: impressions will be allotted to-day. : 

For the satis‘actory amount of this year’s subscrip- 
tions, under existing circumstances, your Council have 
largely to thank the local honorary secretaries and 
agents acting throughout the kingdom and the colo- 
nies (some in far distant localities, where uotil now 
works of art were unknown and unthought of), and 
they propose to make such an arrangement for the 
ensuing year, as shall give to a larger number of the 
local honorary secretaries, some tangible acknowledg- 
ment for their services than is now the case. From 
our agent in Boston, in the United States, we have 
received 265 names, and from Hobart Town 236. 

From Melbourne, the land of gold, we have 
received from one gentleman fifty guineas, being a 
subscription of five guineas per annum for ten years 
in advance. 

In America, it may be said, in passing, the desire 
to aid in the encouragement of the fine arts, and to 
possess beautiful works is greatly and advantageously 
extending. The council have before them an account 
of the proceedings at the last annual meeting of a 
society for the distribution of works of art in the 
State of Ohio, consisting of 21,576 subscribing 
members. 

“By the annual distribution of our prizes,” said 
the president on that occasion, “a silent but im- 
pressive lecture finds its way to the inner temple of 
many a domestic sanctuary, shedding thence a more 
genial influence and purer effulgence than that re- 
nowned gem, ‘The Mountain of Light,’ but lately 
added to the crown jewels of the British Queen. The 
man who puts a good and true work of art in our 
dwelling, has given us a teacher of beauty or excel- 
lence, to stand by night and by day, and ever with its 
lesson truth lead us to the contemplation of a higher 
life.” “ Art,” he continued, echoing what has been 
said in many of our reports, “is not alone the grace- 
ful vine which encircles the granite columns, whose 
base is grounded upon the rock-ribbed earth,and upon 
whose capital rests the entablature which spans the 
whole, but enters into the composition of shaft and 
cornice, and every other member of the whole 
edifice; not only for grace and ornament, but —— 
for strength and endurance. Viewed in this light, 
Art is eminently utilitarian, and should lead us to 
study the indissoluble affinity, by which we see the 
beauty of utility, and the utility of beauty.” 

The various bronzes, statuettes, medals, and litho- 
graphs allotted at the last annual meeting, have been 
produced and distributed, with the exception of the 
bronzes, in relief, of “ The Duke of Wellington enter- 
ing Madrid.” Delay occurred in the completion of 
the model, but this has been effected, and the copies 
are now in course ofexecution. A further number of 
these will be allotted to-day. 

The various statuettes produced by the Art-Union of 
London, were exhibited during the last season at 
Marlborough-house, at the request of the Government 
Department of Science and Art, and have since been 
sent to the Universal Exhibition at Paris, where a promi- 
nent position has been provided for them. The works in 
bronze sent were ~“‘Satan Dismayed ; ” “Her Majesty 
on Horseback ;” “ The Eagle Slayer;” “‘ Bust of 
Her Majesty ;” “ Michael and Satan ;” “ The Nymph 
and Child;” “Iris ascending;” “Hebe,” and “Thalia :”” 
and in porcelain—* Solitude ;” “The Daneing Girl 
reposing;” ‘“‘Innocence ;” “Narcissus,” and “Clytie.” 
It is a subject of congratulation, that through the 
operations of the Art-Union, England will make a 
much better figure in this department of art than 
would otherwise have been the case. Our engravings 
and lithographs will also be found in the Exhibition, 
mostly sent by the engravers who executed them. 

The fine-art department of the Paris Exhibition 
promises to be one of extraordinary interest, present- 
ing, as it will, in juxtaposition, works of the various 
schools of Europe. If nations would content them- 
selves with such struggles for supremacy as exhibi- 
tions of this kind induce, and let their only battles be 
for progress, how much sorrow, loss, and misery 
would be spared—how great would be the everlasting 
gain of all! In the maintenance of the union of 
France and England now happily subsisting, we see 
the most promising assurance of a speedy return to 
a state of peace, so essential to the progress of the 
arts and the happiness of mankind. It is gratifying 
to find everywhere evidence of the favour with which 
the French people regard this union. “I am a 
foreigner,” writes a subscriber in his own language, 
from the department of the Pay de Déme,—“ but it 
appears to me that an association like that of which 





you have the direction should include within it, with- 


out distinction of nationality, all who appreciate the 
noble enjoyments which tbe cultivation of the fine 
arts bestows. These sentiments will be responded to, 
I hope, with the greater eagerness at an epoch, when 
our two nations, so long rivals, have established a 
frank and solid alliance for the safety of civilization.” 
Let this public acknowledgment of his letter serve to 
assure him of the warmth with which we accept his 
co-operation. 

In continuation of our medallic series in honour of 
English artists, your Council commissioned Mr. 
Benjamin Wyon to engrave dies for a medal comme- 
morative of Sir John Vanbrugh, architect, the reverse 
to bear a representation of part of Blenheim. These 
have been finished satisfactorily, and the right to 
impressions from them will form part of a future dis- 
tribution. They have further commissioned the pre- 
paration of medals commemorative of Banks, the 
sculptor, by Mr. B. Wyon; Gainsborough, painter, 
by Mr. Henry Weigall ; and Sir William Chambers, 
architect, by Mr. Leonard Wyon. 

The beautiful bust of “ Clytie,” mentioned in the 
last Report, has been carefully reduced by M. Delpech, 
and produced in porcelain statuary by Mr. Alderman 
Copeland: copies will be allotted to-day. The 
Council have in thei- hands a statuette by Mr. 
Edward Wyon, called “The Stepping-stones,” to be 
produced in the same material for another ycar. 

T e model for the ornamental vase, to be executed 
in cast-iron, has been made by Mr. Hale, and is now 
in the hands of the Coalbrookdale Iron Company, to 
be cast. 

Your Council have had their attention directed to 
the circumstance that some of the earliest subscribers, 
who have continued to be members of the Art-Union 
of London up to the present time, have never obtained 
a prize, and may to some extent feel less personal 
i terest in its maintenance than formerly. Consider- 
ing it desirable to re-awaken this interest, and to 
acknowledge the advantage which the Corporation 
derives from the continuous support of steady friends, 
it has been resolved that every member who shall 
have subscribed for ten consecutive years, ending with 
the year 1856, and shall not have gained a prize of 
any kind in that period, shall be entitled to one of the 
porcelain busts of Clytie. 

The retiring members of Council are Dominic 
Colnaghi, esq.; E. W. Field, esq.; the Rev. Dr. 
Mortimer ; and Sir Morton Peto: and in their place, 
Sydney Smirke, esq. A.R.A. architect ; J. A. Hallett, 
esq.; Jacob Bell, esq.; and William Herbert, esq. 
have been elected. 

The reserve fand now amounts to the sum of 6,413/. 

The following is a statement of the receipts and 
expenditure :— 





Amount subscribed ............ £14,304 3 0 
Set apart for pictures and other 

DOU Sin ccivs ccd acideesscs 7,416 0 0 
Cost of engraving and volume 

OE DOIN vnccevspnsbvssesevens 3,816 13 3 


Printing reports, exhibition, and 
office expenses, with a reserve 
of 24 per cent. required by 
CNT si icinics eskenit) lee eae 


214,304 3 0 


The accounts have been audited by two members 
of the general body of subscribers, Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Nelson, to whom thanks are offered, and three 
members of the Finance Committee. 

The sum set apart for prizes, to be selected by the 
prizeholders themselves, will thus be allotted, viz. :— 
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To these are added :-— 


8 Bronzes of “‘ Her Majesty on Horseback.” 
5 Bronzes in Relief of “ The Duke of Wellington 
entering Madrid.” 
60 Porcelain Statuettes, “The Dancing Girl 
Reposing.” 
80 Porcelain Busts of Clytie. 
30 Silver Medals of Flaxman ; and 
30 Silver Medals of the late W. Wyon, R.A. 
500 Impressions of the Lithograph, “The Three 
Bows ;” and 
100 of “ The Supper Scene.” 
Making in all 1,000 prizes. 





The bronzes, porcelain statuettes, and medals, will 
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be allotted to the first 213 names drawn consecutively 


at the close of the general distribution. The litho- | 


graphs will be allotted to the names standing one 
hundredth in thelist preceding and succeeding that of 
each of the first 400 prizeholders, determined as above 
stated ; with a proviso that a prize has not fallen to that 
number during the day—in that case the prize will pass 
to the next succeeding name. Notice will be sent to 
those entitled to the bronzes, statuettes, medals, and 
prints, in the course of two or three days. The other 
prizeholders will be informed of the result by to- 
night’s post. 

The works of art (191 in number), purchased by 
the prizeholders of last year, were exhibited, by the 
kind permission of the Society of British Artists, in 
the Suffolk-street Gallery, when large numbers of 
persons visited the collection without limitation or 
charge, and, as usual, without the slightest misad- 


venture. The Council take the opportunity of record- | 


ing their thanks to the members of the National 
Institation of Fine Arts for an obliging offer of the 
Portland Gallery for this purpose. 

Believing it to be of the utmost importance to the 
education of the public in art that the greatest facili- 
ties should be afforded for the inspection of collections 
of works of art, and that free admission should be 
given to our noble cathedrals and other buildings, 
which not simply cultivate the eye and render it averse 
to forms less harmonious and beautiful, but 
** Rouse the heart and lead the will, 

By a bright ladder to the world above ;”” 
the Council have sought to make evident with the 
experience of nineteen years, that the English public 





may be unrestrictedly admitted to the finest galleries, | 


and the choicest structures; and that they will 
rigorously defend whatever may be confided to their 
honour. The experiment of throwing open the provin- 
cial exhibitions of paintings to the labouring classes, 
either quite free, or at a very small charge, tried in 
various parts of the country, has been eminently suc- 
cessful, and if persisted in, is sure to produce excellent 
effects. Good taste is the result of cultivation. The 
eye requires to be taught what is good, and then will 


ment has been given to thousands; and if you make 
men happy, you help to make them good. Pictures 
are the books of the ignorant ; by the contemplation 
of them, they learn to see beauties, and to find 
elevating pleasures in what before was as nothing. It 


is not every one, even of the more educated, who can giving the general public the advantage of the exhibi- 


| tions of the Royal Academy. He did not know how 


see the beautiful side of common things; who can 
note the changing glories of a sky, or find constantly 
recurring pleasure in the study of nature’s countless 


eye that sees with the mind may not obtain delight, 
and the contemplation of works of art, and still more 
the use of the pencil in the delineation of nature, 


increase greatly this aptitude for pleasure, and | 


multiply infinitely the sources of enjoyment. Well 
may we sing,— 
*O let our eyes be ever open 

And our Seema wide ; ike 

Beauty is ever on us laving, 

Like an incoming tide. 

A flood of beauty is about us, 

Pressing to get in, 

Through cracks and crannies of our senses, 

To the deep cave within.” 


It will scarcely be questioned by those who agree 
in these views, that it is very desirable that the Exhi- 


std 
not be contented with worse. By these steps, enjoy- | 


|had always been the object of the Art-Union of 
|London. He congratulated the meeting on that por- 


combiastions. ‘There are few things from which the | of that body ; but, for himself, he had always thought 








bition of the Royal Academy should be thrown open | 
to the people for a certain period, at the end of the | 
season, if not wholly free, at all events with a very | 
small charge for admittance. At first the masses 
would enter with avidity to gaze and ultimately | 
admire, without much judgment, but in the course of 
afew years the good results would be evident and 
undeniable. The money question ought not to be 
allowed to stand in the way. Should the proposed 
step lessen the funds of the Academy, the Government 
should meet that part of the difficulty: the public. 
are increasingly disposed to approve a liberal expen- | 
diture for objects such as this. 

The establishment of the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham is a most important step for the extension of a 
love and knowledge of art throughout this kingdom ; 
and, although at the present moment the majority of 
its visitors may neglect the courts, and regard it 
simply as a lounge, it will gradually disseminate seeds 
of knowledge on all sides, which will germinate far 
away from the parent tree, and produce in time an 
abundant harvest. To those extraordinary courts | 
have been brought, in effect, the temples, the houses, 
the palaces of the antique world,—the churches and | 
the tombs of the medieval: sepulchres of ancient 
thoughts,—and these sepulchres, when rightly com- | 
manded by those who know the spell, will give up| 
their tenants. Here you may trace the wonderfully 
continuous history of the architect’s art, in the| 
mysterious piles of Egypt and Nineveh, the sublimely | 
perfect temples of the Greeks, the villas of Rome and | 


its offshoot Pompeii, the glittering works of the 
Byzantine era, the marvellous Alhambra of the 
Moors, the symbolic and spiritualized structures 
of the Middle Ages, and the less thoughtful elegancies 
of the Renaissance. As regards sculpture, such a 
collection of casts was never before seen under one 
roof, bringing together, as it does, the finest works of 
all periods. In these courts may be fully appreciated 
the extraordinary works of Grecian art, wherein,— 





‘ are exprest 
All that ideal beauty ever bless’d 

The mind with, in its most unearthly mood, 

When each conception was a heavenly guest — 
A ray of immortality—and stood, 
| Starlike around, until they gather’d to a god ! 
| While in other parts we can enter into the deep 
religious sentiment which animated the Gothic sculp- 
tor and suffused his works ; or ponder on the wonderful 
formative power of Michelangelo and his contem- 
poraries of the Revival. 

This and other powerful influences now at work 
have the same important object in view as the Art- 
| Union of London,—namely, to promote the know- 

ledge and love of the fine-arts, and their general 
advancement in the British empire, and to elevate art 
and encourage its professors, by creating an improved 
taste on the part of the public. The future is full of 
hope for the artistic progress of the country, and the 
| Art-Union of London will continue to play its part 
in the endeavour to realize it. 


Geo. Gopwin, }) Honorary 
Lewis Pocock, § Secretaries. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said the object of the association was to 
vopularise art among the general public, and, he be- 
lieved, the association had done its duty very ably, 
and worked a great change on the artistic mind of the 
country. He had himself often complained to shop- 
keepers of the inelegant and badly-designed wares 
they offered for sale, but the reply to his remonstrance 


| 


| 


| had invariably been, “‘ We are obliged to work for our 


customers.” The first object, therefore, was to 
educate these customers, and then the shopkeepers 
would readily sell a better class of works of art. The 
general public required educating, so as to discriminate 
between that which was beautiful and that which was 
inelegant; and the dissemination of this knowledge 


tion of the report which alluded to the desirability of 


this suggestion would be received by the authorities 


that a great institution, occupying a large national 


| building, ought to give an opportunity, either at a very 


| small rate of charge, or without any charge at all, for 


the general public to view the yearly efforts of our 
greatest artists. 
Major-General Sir William Herries seconded the 


motion, which was carried without a dissentient | 


voice. 

The Honble. Edmund Phipps, in an interesting | 
speech, proposed a vote of thanks to the Council, re- | 
marking that, in these days of jobbery, it was a great | 
thing to be able to boast of a body of gentlemen who, 
in the most disinterested manner, gave their best and 
constant exertions to furthering the objects of the 
association. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. George Cruik- 
shank, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Auldjo moved, and Mr. Henry Hayward 
seconded a vote of thanks to the hon. secretaries, 
which was carried by acclamation. 

In returning thanks, Mr. Godwin, after alluding to 
the services of Mr. Watson, the assistant-secretary, 
moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Buckstone, for his 
kindness in granting them the use of the Haymarket 
theatre. 

Mr. Lewis Pocock gracefully acknowledged the 
kind reception which had been given to his name, and 
concluded by seconding the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Buckstone, which, it is needless to add, was unani- 
mously carried. 

Miss Suzette Whitehead and Miss Florence Ashton 
having undertaken to draw the numbers, and Mr. 
Hooker and Mr. Watts to act as scrutineers, the dis- 
tribution was proceeded with. 

We give the names of a few of the principal prize- 
holders :— 


2501.—Brainerd. Mrs. D. F. Boston, U.S. 

2001.—Rowland, H. Newton. 

150l.—Barraud, C. D. Wellington, N.Z.; Duncan, W. 
Liverpool. 

100/.—Fisher, Mrs. 8S. Eaton-place; Grice, W. W. 
North-street; Holloway, Mrs. Marchwood; Knight, G. 
Scarborough ; Swanston, T. Edinburgh. 





Fahey, Jas. Brompton; Harvey, J. L. Philadelphie ; 
Howes, J. Old Brentford; Jeffrey, W. Charies-street ; 
Keyworth, T. M. Lincoln; Miller, J. Grantham ; Owth- 
waite, R. Henley; Pringle, J. Cornhill; Paul, Jno. Glas- 
w; Walker, J. jun. 40, Upper Harley-street ; Yatman, 
. H. Warwick. 
50/.—Clementson, J. Ashton; Chester, Very Rev. Dean 
of; Coleman, R. Wandsworth; Farmer, Jno. Stourbridge ; 
Fitzgerald, J. B. Portland; Hemming, J. C. Sunderland ; 
Illingworth, M. Harrogate ; Ingram, T. Leicester; Morris, 
Jno. Cardiff; Tatham, H. Liverpool; Tippetts, J. B. 
Islington; Tisdale, T. E. G. St. John. 
351.—Aston, G. H. Capel-court; Barlow, B. J. Bishops’ 
Stortford; Baston, W. Springfield; Bonner, Col. Great 
Cumberland-street ; Browne, G. Dublin; Bennett, W. 
Pentonville; Cartwright, F. H. Bawtree; Cobbett, R. 
Northumberland-street ; Deans, P. D. Haddington ; Ei- 
wards, Rev. J. Leominster; Fisher, R. Pall-Mall; Grant, 
T. Pocklington; Green, Jno. Greenwich; Ingram, W 
Midhurst ; Laming, J. Paddington ; Mawson, J. 8. Cocker- 
mouth; Merridew, J. H. Birmingham; Miller, W. Inver- 
keithing ; McMullen, W. Twemlow-terrace ; Nicholas, A. 
| Hobart Town ; Orr, Jas. Liverpool; Parker, T. W. Homer- 
| ton; Pink, G. H. Hobart Town; Petitt, Rev. J. L. New- 
square; Snow, C. B. Washington; Tilley, T. Paisley ; 
| Ward, W. Richmond; Walker, Mrs. N. Shields ; Warrick, 
| W. Leith ; Wilkinson, ——, Liverpool. 











PRESENT CONDITION AND FUTURE 
PROSPECTS OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Tue following is the substance of a paper 
read at a recent meeting of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society :— 

There are perhaps few occupations which at 
first sight offer so many advantages as architec- 
ture. It is no mean ambition to wish to see our 
names connected with buildings which will be 
| seen daily by all classes of the community, and 

which in all probability will last for centuries ; 
for while the results of other professions are, 
generally speaking, appreciable only by a few, 
the labours of the siehiteat are calculated to 
give pleasure to almost ee? capacity with 
comparatively little effort. e studies also 
which are necessary for acquiring architectural 
information are much more agreeable than those 
connected with any other profession : instead of 
tedious volumes, or dissecting-rooms, the archi- 
tectural student spends his time over pleasant 
books and in pleasant cities, his very work being 
another man’s holiday; and what is a most im- 
portant consideration, an architect, like all other 
professors, is from his first commencement 
entitled to a fixed and a very fair rate of remu- 
neration, which no subsequent fame or standing 
can alter. An architect also can commence 
practising without — through any ordeal 
or obtaining any diploma, which is necessary in 
other professions: his only consideration is his 
own convenience. It would be easy to enu- 
merate other advantages, but something like 
these, no doubt, which are quite obvious, and 
'to a certain extent true, present themselves to 
many who are choosing a profession, or perhaps, 
to speak more accurately, to those who have to 
choose for others. In all probability, also, the 
disadvantages and difficulties which are peculiar 
to architecture are less generally known than 
those connected with any other profession. For 
while all people are alive to the difficulties of 
law and authorship, and have had the straitened 
circumstances of the unsuccessful in each pro- 
fession brought before them by various writers, 
and in the most popular forms, no one has ever 
done the same office for architecture, and shown 
the comparatively greater number of architects 
who have merited success in every way, but have 
failed to attain it; and the natural consequence 
of such ignorance is, that latterly the numbers 
of the profession have increased to an extent 
that has never been known in history. As a proof 
of this, we may take some of the advertisements 
that appear at the end of the Builder, and 
among these we may gather abundant informa- 
tion concerning the present state of the profes- 
sion : they give us a “sun portrait,” it is true, 
rather unflattering, but there can be little doubt 
as to its accuracy. In the following short 
analysis, I have taken the numbers for six 
months, three in this year and three in the last. 
It might have been somewhat more satisfactory 
if I had taken the average of several years; but 
I have no doubt the following numbers may be 
considered as a tolerably correct average. The 
first and most important item I meet with is by 








no means a pleasant one: it is the number of 


75l.—Butler, W. Manchester ; Bardsley, J. Manchester ; | clerks and draughtsmen advertising for situa- 


Crump, W. Rowley Regis: Calthrop, F. D. Whitehall ; | 


De Lautour, Mad. Southwark; Hurd, Mrs. King’s-cross ; | tions. 


Mather, C. W. Bayswater; Strange, J. H. Highbury. 





601.—Allen, J. P. Cornhill; Andrew, S. Ashton-under- 
Lyne; Bailey, G. Lincoln’s-inn-fields; Butler, G. Cadiz ; 
Blunt, Rev. W. Stockbridge ; Lloyd, W. R. Birmingham; 


These amount in six months (besides 
engineers and carpenters, and all manner of 
decorators) to 151. They commonly describe 
themselves as proficient in all branches of draw- 
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; : : , gic t 
ing and colouring, and having a thorough know-’ miums, of two guineas, one guinea, and half-a- | referee could do justice to, and I doubt if terms 
q Re 7 fice ; and | 
there is not much reason for believing that they | 


? ae 
ledge of the routine of an architect’s 0 


misrepresent themselves. In fact, the con- 
trary would generally seem to be the case: 
architects’ assistants take as great an interest in 
their profession, and are as well qualified to 
practise as those in any other calling: 
they have started life with very different pro- 
spects, and have only found out their mistake 
when it is too late. The same zeal in many 
other occupations—in those, for example, con- 
nected with the sale or manufacture of such 
things as we have daily use of, would have 
placed them in immeasurably better circum- 
stanees. How this class of advertisements 1s 
responded to, I have no means of knowing, but 
fear that they bring less numerous applications 
than those from architects wanting assistance : to 
the latter it is not uncommon to receive twenty 
or thirty replies. The next class of advertise- 

nts may at first seem rather small: it is from 
the architects in practice advertising for perils 
and amounts to twenty-three, or rather less 
than one per week. The smallness, however, 
may be accounted for by the advertisements m 
question being generally addressed to parents 
and guardians, and being pretty generally dis- 
tributed over the various provincial papers. 
They are alluded to here to show that in all 
probability the profession is still swelling its 
ranks; and though I do not know the names of 
any who so advertise, it is but due to them to 
state that I have understood they are generally 


those who have sufficient time at their disposal 


to do justice to the pupils. There is in the 


same paper a somewhat kindred class of adver- | 


tisements addressed by architects to those who 
have some knowledge of drawing, and who 


would be willing to give their services for the | 


benetit of the experience they would acquire in 
the office. Other numerous advertisements are 





inea ! could be invented sufficiently hard or sufficiently 

In the Builder of June 18, 1853, is a letter }degrading to a competitors from sending 
from an architect stating that his assistant had | in designs. 1 have seen a premium of half a 
obtained a premium of 5/. for a church, in con- | guinea offered for a public building (a small one 
junction with his brother, another assistant, and certainly in the sout B and this was offered in 
saying that such practice is very common in all sincerity and simplicity by the building com- 
London: in this instance he states that upwards | mittee. It would be easy to multiply instances, 
of twenty designs were sent in. But there is but this has been done often and elsewhere, and 
a somewhat new feature in architectural compe-| any one who is in the habit of reading competi- 
tition, which, if it continue to be responded to tion advertisements will be familiar with many 
as energetically as it is at present, will soon cases quite as bad as I have described. 
alter the usual professional charge of five per| Various suggestions have been offered for 
cent. Committees of all sorts advertise for plans suppressing, or, at any rate, correcting the pre- 
and specifications, and, as a premium, offer aj sent system; but it is much to be feared that 
small sum which is to be all the pay the success- none of them go to the root of the evil, and the 
ful architect shall receive. The plans, &c. are blame is generally laid on wrong shoulders. It 
to be sufficient for carrying out the building. has been suggested that architects should try 
The following, for example, are a few extracts to get themselves incorporated in a similar 
from the requirements of a workhouse committee | manner to lawyers and doctors, and that all who 
in Norfolk. After direetions as to the building have not obtained a diploma should be prevented 
and its capabilities, which are more than usually by law from practismg; but as this is simply 
tedious and minute, they say, “The architect impossible, and quite contrary to the spirit of 
producing a plan which shall be accepted by the | the times, it has been modified into a proposal 
guardians, and approved by the Poor-law Board, | to establish a central metropolitan architectural 
will receive a premium of 50/. and his plans, &c. | association, which should have the power of 
will become the absolute property of the | granting diplomas, and that they should decide 
guardians, who may, at their discretion, employ | for the rest of the ceeqery what competitions 
the architect producing them to superintend the , should be responded to, and what rejected; but 
building or not: if employed, his remuneration | the entire success of this scheme depends upon 





will be hereafter agreed on, and will inelude the 
premium. The architect must state the cost of 
completing the work according to his plans, and 
will be held responsible to complete them for 
the sum stated, if required, within three months 
of the 3lst day of December next, to do so.” 
Now, this last item must inelude quantities ; and, 
in addition, the architect must, some means 
‘or other, find out the respectable builders in 
the neighbourhood, and make the best a - 
ment he can with them, at very poate: 
trouble to himself. It is not pretended that all 


| 


from architects who are short of employment, |the competing architects have put themselves 
and state that they would be willing to help | to this trouble: on the contrary, the usual prac- 
their more fortunate neighbours, and to assist | tice in such cases is to send in a rough guess at 
in preparing competition drawings. If they | the cost, trusting to get it by any means, and 
looked a little oftener at the amount of pre-|then hoping that after they have succeeded, 
miums offered in most cases, they would see | their suavity and the chapter of accidents will’ 
that but few architects would venture to pay | see them through the difficulty. But to fulfil) 
much money for such chances: this clase | the requirements of such stringent conditions 
amounts nearly to one per week. The compe- as the guardians impose, this system is quite! 
titions which are advertised for on the first insufficient: probably, however, the following | 
page of the Builder are most suggestive and conditions, which emanate from the guardians | 
interesting. They have formed the subject of so of a workhouse in the north (and appeared in the 
many letters to the same paper that I should | Builder some time since) are dictated on even | 
not allude to them here only that the subject | more economical principles. The building, they 
would be incomplete without. One letter in a| say, is to cost 1,800/. and the party whose plans 
late number says,—‘ The excessive paltriness of | are finally approved of by the guardians and | 
the sums frequently offered by committees for the | Poor-law Board shall receive 20/. for his trouble, | 
best design sent in to them, even if it does not | which shall include all costs whatever relating | 
accuse them of stinginess and illiberality, throws | to and in preparing the same; and the plans 
some degree of discredit upon the profession | shall become the property of the board. Now, 
itself. Those belonging to it must surely be in| the commission on such a building is 45/. with- 
an exceedingly necessitous condition, if they | out any competition at all; but in this case com- 
can be tempted to prepare designs for the mere | petition is invited for the chance of less than 
chance of obtaining what, if they were certain | one-quarter of the usual commission; and, not 
of getting, would be a very miserable pittance. | only so, but competitors are obliged to take out 
By an advertisement of late date, I see 10/. for | quantities (which would be 20/. more) also for 
a design, together with specification and esti-| their chance ; and even then, before the fortunate 
mate imcluded! Unless there be some typo- | one can receive his reward, he must find securities 





‘the value that those out of the profession would 
attach to such diplomas, and if they placed a lower 
estimate upon them than the profession itself, 
they would be found rather an incumbrance than 
otherwise. Another plan that has been suggested 
is to try to raise public feeling against competi- 
tions altogether. The writer of a letter originally 
quoted, says,—‘‘To such a pass, in fact, has 
architectural competition now come, that the 
profession should estir themselves earnestly as 
a body to abate at least those evils which they 
eannot perhaps wholly correct. No doubt, it 
would be a work of difficulty; therefore, the 
effort to produce reform should be energetic in 
proportion, where no real effort has been made 
at all. A little speaking now and again does no 
good: a hundred voices or pens are required to 
protest _ the actual system, with any 
effect, and to rouse the attention of public 
opinion to it.” Another writer says,— “ We 
have one resource as a corrective for the present 
most objectionable system of competitions, and 
that is the powerful handle of public opinion, 
which can always be used to remedy all defects 
in institutions : let the committee who proposes 
an unworthy reward, and the architect who 
responds to such a call, be alike the objects of 
public indignation.” 

It is to be feared, however, that notwith- 
standing the influence of public opinion, it would 
be found difficult to bring it to bear upon the 
present instance : architectural competitions are 
just those things that the public will not be 
induced to trouble themselves about, and they 
will naturally ask why architects should them- 
selves support competitions with such remark- 
able energy, and then ask for public sympathy 
to assist in putting an end to the system. 

In a word, notwithstanding all that has been 
said and written upon the subject, competitions 





graphical error in the figures, architecture, as for completing a building which others superin- 


are not conducted upon any better principles 


a profession, is made to cut a very sorry figure | tend, for the sum he stated in his estimate : the | than they ever were, and it 1s to be feared that 
indeed. For that similar offers are responded | ordinary extras for a building of this size might | they never will be. The reason is obvious. The 
to cannot be doubted, because else they would | be 30/. without much blame to the architect, and | committees who i them are quite irre- 


not continue to be made. . . . ‘To such | this would swallow up his premium, and leave 

pass, in fact, has architectural competition now ‘him 10/. out of pocket. 
come, that the profession should bestir them-| When we consider this as a specimen of the 
selves earnestly as a body to abate at least those rewards that are held out to architects, and that 
evils which they cannot, perhaps, wholly cor-| even this produced nine complete sets of plans 
rect.” The writer of this letter has certainly | and estimates, each set containing at. least eight 
not chosen one of the worst instances. In a’ drawings, or seventy-two drawings in all, with 
late number of the Builder, I find an advertise- ' quantities, and estimates, and securities besides, 
ment headed “A 10/. Prize,” and offering that | we may gather, it is to be feared, a sorry account 
amount to the fortunate architect who shall’ of the employment which falls to the lot of the 
succeed best in laying out, planting, fencing, really enterprising and industrious. If similar 
aud decorating four acres, on which also are to’ offers were made to any other profession—either 
be erected a dwelling-house, a lodge, a set of law or medicine—i. ¢. if it were possible to 
offices, and stables: a apereeetons andestimate invite either lawyers or doctors to put them- 
must also accompany the drawings: the archi- selves to an equal amount of trouble for the 
tects in this case may have the benefit of in- same chance of the same reward, such offers 
I i ang designed by the spirited pro- would not meet with a single response ; whereas 
} The penne 7S hap Ta Rants: it is believed that no competition was ever 
ui af Aled kr gc f'n, Seat 4 a Rowere mall he 
which shall cost 500/. and offered three pre. | iecuies tha the senkatthious 
and offered three pre-' met with more responses than the committee or 


| sponsible, and independent of any remarks or 
|animadversions to which they may be subject. 
, They are in most cases ignorant of the customs 
and remunerations of the profession, as may be 
_seen from almost every line of their advertise- 
ments; their requiring guarantees, their pro- 
visos (a by no means uncommon case), for the 
‘architect being also the contractor, and the 
very oe time sometimes allowed for 
preparing the plans: indeed, such committees 
are generally composed of the tradesmen of 
small towns, who for once, and once only, have 
any dealings at all with architects; and such 
being the case, of course their only object is to 
economise their funds. They are the trustees 
in some shape or other of public money, and 
they might justly be censured for advertising 
liberal conditions when they can have such 
abundant responses to the most penurious terms 
they can possibly invent. No, the fault, if there 
be any at all, rests entirely with the profession ; 
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but here again it seems unjust to attach any 
serious blame, for it is quite certain that if 
architects were employed on anything that 
afforded sufficient occupation, they would not 
spend much time over such unsatisfactory 
employment as competitions ; but when we con- 
sider that in two towns in one county in 
England, there are 128 architects, and in the 
same county there are ten other towns equally 
well provided for in proportion to their size ; 
and when we calculate the amount of money 
which should be spent annually in building, to 
afford these gentlemen at 5 per cent. a sufficient 
reward for their labours (of course opinions will 
differ as to such amount), when we consider 
also that such sum is more than the whole spent 
in building in the kingdom, we shall hardly 
censure aichitects for the despairing energy 
with which they follow any chance at all of 
—en 

This opens a most important point; in fact, 
the one on which the prospects of the profes- 
sion may be said to hinge exclusively, namely, 
the character of an architect’s knowledge, its 
value to the public, or in other words, its con- 
vertibility into money. 

In a former number of the Builder, I find the 
following paragraph on the subject :—“ But the 
interest of the public is, indeed, the main 
argument for a more frequent appeal to the 
services of architects; and it is our object to 
urge architects to diffuse extensively the know. 
ledge of the full scope of architecture, and its 
mode of operation, to make it a matter of 
popular knowledge, as it is of popular import- 
ance and economy. Why an architect should 
not be consulted in many other matters than 
those for which he is at present employed, we 
are unable to say : for example, in taking a new 
house, how often might the advice of a com- 
petent person prevent the most serious injury to 
the health of a family, and great expense to the 
tenant. In nearly all the cases in which it is 
now the practice for a householder to send fora 
builder, we submit, that a direct saving of 
expense would generally follow the employment 
of an architect.” 

Now there may be some truth in this view of 
the case ; but it 1s pushed rather too far, for a 
householder will generally suit himself only, and 
his own requirements, in taking a house, and 
will be very indifferent what any one else ma 
say on the subject ; and in most cases in sich 


he finds it necessary to call in the assistance of | 


a tradesman, he will not experience any great 
saving of expense if he has to do so through the 
medium of an architect, in those accidents 
which commonly occur to the plumbing depart- 
ment of a house: after a severe frost, the plum- 
ber is certainly a more suitable person to send 
for than an architect. 

It has often been regretted that architecture 
has not been reduced to the same routine as 
other professions, and that in acquiring neces- 
sary information it is often requisite for the 
student to go roundabout ways: if, for example, 
he wishes to learn the practical part, his course 
is by no means clear, without working in the 
shops of the tradesman; nor is this all, for in 
large towns where trades are separate, a single 
shop is not sufficient, but he must work at 
all, and this at present is a difficult matter to 
remedy ; and I would venture to ask, whether 
the present state of things does not bear marks 
of the difficulty? Is it not a common error to 


| content when they had their own way, witha] NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
living profit, and never by any chance used in- WATER-COLOURS. 
different materials or workmanship, such gen-|  \f. Lovts Hacne contributes the principal 
vee erg — 7 oan “7 a of | features of the Exhibition this year,—* Ie 
that they requiee professional assistance, and in | (og) * The Peat oiler ak Alkan oe. 
a ree tee oe : 2 such knowledge as this | yivial Meeting of the Brewers’ Corporation, 
be ers value them. : . | Antwerp” (103), “St. Peter’s Festa, in the 
t seems to me that people make mistakes in | Church of St. Peter” (248), and four smaller, 
supposing their profession to be a sealed book to | veh scarcely less admirable drawings. The left- 
all but themselves, and in laying down the re- | hand half of thefirst-named picture, “Le Bénitier,” 
Sagy ~soee of pg shall practise it. |is a remarkable piece of work. Mr. Warren’s 
di ey oo geome » who xs ‘hod signe. 5g te “The First Sunset witnessed 
of compa + me proces + emingel * “ s hotors - First aie ot is chiefly noticeable for 
: Jo GCRSTRS Restry, 1€ MIStOTY the distance and sky. Mr. EF. H. Corbould 
of architecture, painting, and poetry, together | eontributes several ‘large works capesiatty 
with a knowledge of music, sketching, and the | « Paul and Silas in Prison” (229), and “The 
| French language ; and there is little doubt that | Plight of Fair Ellen from Netherby Hall” 
fomeess as oe eae, me (266), the latter the most attractive, but yet 
s pany, are impresse? upon the minds O! | wanting the aspect of truth. “How the 
most eae and though it is not intended | Blacks nith won She rich Painter’s Daughter ” 
, to convey that such knowledge as this is alto-| (59) jis the best picture Mr. W. H. Kearnc 
_gether uimeoessary or useless, still I should like | has ‘exhibited for some time. Nr. Wehnert 
, to inquire whether it is not too common a fault | « Apothecary” (329) gives us more to think 
| to lay before students a too high standard, or,' ahout and more pleasure than his “ Romeo 
| to speak more accurately, to direct their — _and Juliet” (88), although a smaller and less 
to those matters which will profit them but! pretentious work. Mr. Vacher’s principal 
little hereafter. Arithmetic is not taught with ‘ olinstiinn. is “ tna from the Tieskee of 
a view of enabling the learner to become a Taormina, Sicily” (173), and a very charmin 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but to fit him for | picture it is. Mr. Bennett, besides oe 
the common duties of life; and as architectural | of pis charming bits of natural green (which 
sounds abe aps to expect Suh they se going tol aateaeint Mah en tienen 
’ xpec at yé 5 UIDs can produce), has two large pictures, “‘ Belte 
perform great things, would it not be better to Wille Tower, Naworth = (207), and “ The 
impress upon their minds the same convictions Upper Lake of Killarney” (233), of which 
_as Todd, the American professor, did upon his | we prefer the former, notwithstanding its 
— when he said, — any bynes more restricted character. Mr. Whymper pro- 
|“ Belleve me, you are not a genius? would mises to be a valuable colleague. His “ Red- 
it not be better to let students know, at the }j}) ” (75), and “A Shady Pond, Sussex” 


earliest opportunity, that they were not going (179), are striking performances. The most 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by Pugin or Elmes, remarkable landscape, however, in the room is 
and that in all probability they would never 107, by Mr. Edmund G. Warren, a view of 
have 10,000/. to lay out upon a single building ? | « Berry, Pomeroy Castle, South Devon,” dis- 
that they would have to compete very hard’ playing with breadth of effect marvellous finish 
indeed to obtain anything like a livelihood, and and discriminative power. Mr. Rowbotham’s 
that all the visions of cathedrals and mansions §wiss and Italian scenes (46 and 217, for 
_ would vanish at the first touch of reality? that’ example), “ Gli Ficini,” by F. Rochard, “The 
a knowledge of carpentry and plumbing, and galmon Pool” (74), by P. Mitchell, “ Mount 
such dry matters as these, would im reality profit Rdgecumbe,—Early Morning,” by S. Cook, “St. 
them more than if they could draw from memory Germain }Auxerrois,” by J. H. D’Eeville, 


every palace in Rome? It might be anunplea- « View at Honfleur” (196), by Geo. Howse, 


| sant task to explain the realities of things, but «Phe Painter’s Dream ” (230), by Aaron Penley 
how much better to do so at once, than to let (though a misnomer), “A Highland Fireside,” 


|them explain themselves. = by J. H. Mole, “Going to Market, Crecy ” 

A student should make himself master of ( 262), by John Absolon (a capital drawing), 
— and mechanics in all their branches, John Chase’s “ Hall of Justice, Bruges ” (273), 
the crushing weight of materials of all descrip-' aj] deserve commendation ; nor should Mr. 


tions, the quality of bricks, woods, and —e Bouvier’s pretty faces, and Mrs. Margetts’s 
and, so far as he can, the customs of each trade: ‘admirable flowers, escape commendation. 


he must also be able to measure up artificers’; Sales to the extent of about 600/. were 
work in all branches, and to take out quantities effected at the private view. 
of the same from drawings: this latter he will 


find the most saleable branch of his profession, | 2 r A 
or, at least, he will be enabled by it toturnto| THE CLOISTERS, WESTMINSTER. 














peclgN Rata, Seed Sttires 


good account many an idle hour ; and, as mea- MIND-HARBOURS. 
suring is more abundant than designing, he who 
understands it ean make a commencement, when 
the mere designer is trying in vain. 

The colonies now do not afford an opportunity 


| Wuewn yon pass from the uproar of West- 
minster-bridge, or Parliament-street, into the 
| Cloisters on the south side of the Abbey, you 
seem to have changed the century. 


to an architect. Australia, which seems from| There are many quiet — in this bustling 
its resources to promise a fair chance, is not’ metropolis where the judicious wayfarer may, 
sufficiently settled, and is already as nearly over- ' when the drive and hurry of London life permit, 
stocked with architects as England. The London | find a sort of harbour for the mind. Amongst 
and Liverpool Fire Insurance Company offered these the Temple and its numerous avenues 





. . . La . . . 
a premium for a new building for their branch | may be promimently cited. Here, escaping from 


lay too great stress Upon style and design, and | office out there: the number of competitors was | the omnibuses, eabs, carriages, and people of 
too little upon practical matters? If so, such | about twelve, and the designs and drawings, I| the adjoining Fleet-street, one has a chance to 
knowledge as this jg of comparatively small am told, by a gentleman who saw them, all were | breathe, and enjoy memories of the past which, 


value to the public, for a building may be erected 
by any one wholly ignorant of the peculiarities 
of styles and orders, which shall, nevertheless, 
answer all ends as if it were perfect. A school- 
house may be at variance with all style, and ill- 
proportioned, and yet substantial and conve- 
nient ; and it is to ‘such qualities as these that 
the public will attach the greatest value. It 
would scarcely satisfy them to point out the 
correct proportions of a window which was in- 
sufficient to exclude the weather, nor of a roof 
that was scarcely water-tight. Again, practical 
knowledge, and ‘an intimate acquaintance with 
prices, are just those points on which employers 
are willing to confess their ignorance: many 
gentlemen can sketch, and have excellent ideas 
of style and design ; and if builders were always 


‘excellent: some of them, he said, were equal to if properly used, are beneficial. Here one gazes 
|anything in finish and design he had ever seen | with respect on one of the shady passages at a 
‘in his life. The condition and prospects of | doorway, the threshold of which has been often 
'those who ate unsuccessful in that expensive | crossed by Dr. Johnson and his friends, and has 
| country, where there is no Architects’ Benevolent | a sort of dim expectation of meeting the eccen- 
| Society to fall back upon, and where all who| tric, tender-hearted Goldsmith, gaily attired in 
| cannot labour with their hands meet with so little | cherry-coloured coat and powdered wig. In 
| sympathy from their neighbours,is dreary indeed. | front of the pleasant garden, which, in spite 
“ T have thus endeavoured to sketch, however|of London smoke, is decked with flowers, 
imperfectly, the present condition of architects ; | with the faint hum of the City on one side, 
and, although the picture is not a pleasing one, | and the sound of distant music in steamers on 
it is to be feared that it is only too accurate. | the river on the other, the attention Is divided 
Let me indulge a hope that those who have seen | between the ancient church of the Templars, 
more of all these matters than myself may be) with its medimval associations, and the quaint 
able to discover some brighter sky, some more | times described in the “Spectator.” ‘There are 
cheering prospect for the future. | many other quiet spots, the mention of which, if 





Atrrep Roewer. | we were only to glance at them, would make 
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our journey to Westminster a long one. “ 
passing, however, from the Temple, let us loo 
at a locality, by no means so pleasant, which is 
hidden from ihe eyes of the thousands who | 
daily flood the Strand; this is a range of dark, 
extensive, and dreary vaults, which extend | 
below the Adelphi Buildings, erected by the | 
Adamses. Nothing offers a greater contrast 
than these dismal shades to the sunny gardens. 
On entering, the daring adventurer seems lost | 
in an interminable gloom, and it is long be-| 
fore he ventures to tread firmly along this | 
vaulted region. As to the tenant of a dark | 
dungeon, so in this place a penny. be light 
radually becomes visible, and here shows up| 
ees and picturesque forms ; clanking of chains | 
and strange noises fall upon the ear; lights, | 
that only tend to render the darkness more | 
visible, are hung out here and there, which, | 
however, serve to show that the clanking to) 
which we have alluded comes from long ranges | 
of stables, in which many horses are made to 
retire from the light of day : these, however, will 
have an opportunity of getting to the sunshine ; 
not so the numerous cows which here find a 
habitation, and which, — the aoe 7 the coal 
mines, probably cast longing and lingering | 
thou ith to antnliiw, though they cannot “ bab- | 
ble o n fields.” The policemen now keep a 
careful and bright eye upon this gloom, but a few 
years since, it used to be a ere and 
shelter for the houseless and desperate ; and we 
have seen here, collected round blazing fires, 
ups which would have served Salvator Rosa. | 
owever, it is of the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey we would speak; not the shades of 
Adelphi. 

Every one is struck on entering the cloisters 
by the effect of colour produced by the reflec- 
tion from the grass in the centre upon the 
silvery grey tints of the stone-work : the stone, 
by the way, has sadly perished. Notwithstanding 





this, there is, perhaps, not another spot in 
London that has greater charms, or will afford 
more subjects for thought. If you look up at 
the south transept of the Abbey, you see por- 
tions of the ‘Norman building; Ae in the pas- 
sages at the east end of the south cloister, there 
are some massive Romanesque arches, which 
immediately adjoin the Chapel of the Confessor, 
referred to in our journal not long ago. There 
are bits of very early work about the Abbey. 
That Edward the Confessor rebuilt the Abbey, 
or church, or both, at Westminster, about the 
year 1055, on a site which had pireviously been 
occupied by similar buildings, raised by Sebert, 
king of the East Saxons, about 616, is gene- 
rally admitted. The king appropriated one- 
tenth part of his entire ‘revenue to carry on and 
complete his new work ; and, according to Sul- 
cardus, the whole was completed with great 
rapidity by the immiense number of hands em- 
ployed. William of Malmsbury, who lived in the 
time of Stephen, says that Edward the Confessor 
erected his church “in a new mode of building ;” 
and Matthew Paris, who died 1259, coincides in 
the same expression. Widmore says it was in 
the shape of a cross, and was regarded as a 
pattern for many subsequent churches. How- 
ever, we are not going into its architectural 
history, but are here simply for a walk round 
the cloisters, and this, glancing now at the 
graves of some of the early abbots of West- 
minster, and then at the time-honoured walls of 
the Abbey church, seen through the traceried 
openings, you may do three or four times with 
pleasure and profit. The eye is offended when 
it aera to look up where Wren’s towers are 
visible ; but the discrepancy serves to mark an 
epoch. Affixed to the wall, in the south cloister, 
is a monument with a bust in memory of Edward 
Tufnel, architect,—“ Qui latera hujusce Augus- 
tissime Aidis australe et orientale magna ex 


parte refecit et exornavit,” Sc. He died on the | bee 


2nd of September, 1719, aged 41. 

The records on the walls of the cloisters are 
numerous, many of them so much defaced as 
not to be easily deciphered. Let us avail our- 
selves of Master Dart’s rendering of some of 
these, which, in his day, 1742, would be much 
more visible, There is one touchingly inscribed : 

“ Jane Lister, dear child, died Oct. 7th, 1688,” 
And another :— 


** Here lieth the Body of Katherine Stopes, 


PLAN OF 











The kind mother of seven children, whom 
She brought up with her own Breasts. 
Her life and Behaviour may be a!Pattern 
For the on following, She was Pritty 
Without Pride—modest without sullenness, 
A good Housewife without curtness, 
Exquisite at her Needle—courteous of 
Behaviour—and right gudly of Conversation, 
Whose Soul resteth in Jesus Christ, 
To whom she committed it at her death, 
Ob.— August 24, 1620.” 


Not far from this is a monument to 
ih Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey, Kt. 


being lost on the 4 Id. Octob. 1678 
was found five days after 
murdered after a most cruel and barbarous manner. 
History will inform you further.” 


Passing over many monuments of an ordinary 
character, “in the West Walk, is,” says Dart, 
“on a gravestone, the following :— 

‘What I gave, I have 
What I spent I had 
What I left, I lost by not giving it.’ ’’ 

Various versions of this will be remembered 

by our readers. 
On a freestone fixed in the North Wall is an 
inscription commemorating William Lawrence, 
and ending :— 
“Short Hand he wrote—his Flower in prime did fade 
And hasty Death short hand of him hath made. 
Well couth he Numbers, and well measured Land, 
Thus doth he now that Ground whereon you stand 
Wherein he lyes so Geometrical. 
Art maketh some, but thus will Nature all. 
Ob. Decemb. 28, 1621 Aitatis Suse 29.” 

In addition to these memorials are several 
more modern. Amongst these is a sculptured 
monument to the memory of William Woollett, 


in which the great engraver is represented 


busily e in the pursuit of his art, 
surrounde figures of Fame, who are trum- 
ting forth his praise. There is one also to 


ertue, the antiquary and rg wateo and here 
are buried Aphra Behn, the female dramatist, 
Thomas Betterton, Mrs. Bracegirdle, Samuel 
Foote, Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Rowe, and Mrs. 


eee all well-known professors of the dramatic 


In the wall of the east cloister will be found 
the entrance to the Chapter-House, which has 
n recently repaired under the direction of 
Mr. Scott. We give a view of it. Its 
beauty is evident, notwithstanding its time- 
worn condition. In the course of the works, 
the architect discovered the ancient entrance 
to the dormitory, which he reopened, and 
restored as the entrance to the library. This 
enabled him to get rid of the modern en- 
trance to the library, which was cut through 
the groining of this passage, leading to the 





The loving Wife of William Neile—She was 


vestibule of the Chapter-House. Several of the 
bosses in this gro‘ning are ancient and un- 








CRYPT, WESTMINSTER CHAPTER-HOUSE. 





|touched; one of them is as fresh as if it were 
new. It is curious that the two bosses at the 
east end are exactly alike, leading to the suppo- 
sition that they were in pairs. The door on 
the south side has skin under its internal 
hinges, which has been proved to be Auman. 
e vestibule has lo iy proportions and ex- 
uisitely beautiful details, many of them as 
sharp and perfect as they were at the time they 
left the sculptor’s hands. The general effect of 
this fine entrance can at present be imperfectly 
judged of, in consequence of the place being 
partly filled with staircases, boxes, and parti- 
tions. The Chapter-House which is reached 
through this vestibule, is situated immediately 
above the crypt, of which we lately gave a 
view. It is painful to witness the cou- 
dition of this remarkable chapter-house : the 
groining of the roof has fallen; the windows 
and characteristic tracery are filled up and 
pierced with glazed holes of the most ordinary 
pattern, and the greater part of the interior is 
filled with piles of records. The centre shaft 
of this interior remains very perfect : from this 
the groins would branch like the leaves of a palm- 
tree ; the marble columns and intermediate deco- 
rations remain in good condition. In consequence 
of the shelves for the records being placed as they 
are, we could not*examine the lower part, but 
where this is possible the Early English recesses 
are seen to be in preservation. The sedilia 
near the east end is ornamented with paintings, 
and on lifting up the wooden floor portions of 
an encaustic pavement may be seen, which is 
complete, we are told, throughout the whole 
building, and which, so far as we could judge, 
must, for completeness, variety of design, and 
elegance, excel anything of the kind remaining 
in this country. e present condition of this 
structure is really di ul, and it is to be 
hoped that when its contents are removed to 
their proper quarters, endeavours will be made 
sav tome emipinsd igh af thst af 
e have engraved a plan of the c of the 
shunpaatbanies,” down a tepvhig sind foe Mr. 
Britton some years ago by Mr. Thompson, 
showing two out of its four flying buttresses. 
Coming away, through the open space at the 
west end of the abbey, on the north side, you will 
be reminded, when you hear that area still called 
the “Sanctuary,” of the time when it afforded 
rotection to debtors and criminals,—and here 
dward V. was born in sorrow. 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Lyme Regis.—Lyme, it is said, is once more | Water in the river. 
to apa a = appearance. Batteries are 
to 


e erected facing the sea. The site of one is 
at the Cobb, on an eminence. The stone 
trade here, which has been rather flat during the 
winter months, is recovering. Large shipments 
have taken place. 

Dudley.—A new market with town-hall for 
this town has been projected; the lower part 
as a market-place me the upper for public pur- 
poses generally. The project, it seems, was first 
entertained some two years ago, when 1,000/. 
were promised in shares of 5/.; but, owing to 
party feeling in reference to the Town Improve- 
ment Bill, it was abandoned. The subject is 
now revived, and a site opposite the church is 
pointed to as eligible. 

Kidderminster —The new railway bridge at 
Goodness-gate is progressing. Fault, says a 
Worcester paper, has los found with some of 
the iron girders, as not being perfect, and they 
have been returned. One was detected very 
faulty in the casting, and to save the loss and 
trouble of recasting the men had filled the place 
up with lead ! 

Bath—The town council are engaged with 
some considerable improvements in the baths 
here. Between the pump-room and the Queen’s 
Bath a communication is to be formed. Access 
to the water has been improved, and several 
private baths have been so added that persons 
may bathe at any hour, it is said, at a very cheap 
rate. The Cross Bath has been in every way 
improved, and alterations at the other baths are 
in progress. 

Bridgewater.—The local Times enumerates 
various improvements lately effected here. 
Within the last few years a very large portion 
of the back. streets have been paved. The 





drainage has been largely increased. The en-| 


trance to the cemetery has now an iron rail and 
gates, forming a marked improvement on the 
Cannington-road. At High-street, a part of the 
island has been pulled down, and with a vigorous 
effort the whole of the corporate property there 
could be swept away and the street greatly im- 
proved. Lamb-lane has been widened. Two 
new business buildi are immediately to re- 
place three old houses on the Corn-hill. The 
south gates of the parish church have been re- 
moved and improved, and a new vestry is in 
progress on the north side. We now want a 
good public reading-room, adds the Bridgewater 
Times, and some public baths and washhouses ; 
the latter of which, it is anticipated, would be 
much resorted to and pay well. 


Holyhead.—Gas-works are proposed to be 


of the tunnel which communicates with the salt | to the tower by lateral arches. The nave has a 
| high pitched roof, springing at the height of 
Seacombe and Wallasey.—The Wallasey Board | 25 feet, the whole height oe 50 feet to point 
of Health have resolved to apply for powers to of ridge. The timbers of the roof are wrought 
borrow for Seacombe, 8,000/.; Egremont, | fir, stained. The sitti are of deal, stained 
1,200/.; New Brighton, 5,000/.;—total, 14,200/. | and varnished, and are of the simplest construc- 
to be devoted to sewerage and sanitary improve- | tion: the seats are thought to be rather low for 
ment of the distriet. Their surveyor was in-| comfort. Funds not being forthcoming for the 
| structed to prepare plans and specifications for | completion of the tower, an open bell turret has 
_the portion of the district which they intended been placed on the apex of the nave gable. The 
| to proceed with, so that on the sanction of the communion is laid with encaustic tiles, the gift 
| General Board they might commence operations of Messrs. Minton and Co. The stone font is 
jat once. The surveyor was also instructed to| the gift of Mrs. Joshua Williams, of Stoke 
prepare detailed plans and estimates of roads; Newington, daughter of the incumbent. The 
along Beaufort-terrace, King-street, and Tra-| church will accommodate 525 adults and 232 
| falgar-road. ‘children; the whole of the sittings, except 
|, Preston—The plans of the new Townhall twenty in the organ gallery, being on the ground 
uildings, except those for the fire-proof portion, | floor: upwards of 400 of the sittings are free. 
have been exhibited in the Townhall, for the in- | The church is heated by one of Messrs. Stewart 
— of intending contractors and the public. and Smith’s gill stoves. The place selected for 
The time for sending in contracts is now ex-| the church involved an expenditure of about 
tended until 5th May, and the plans for the | 2,500/. Mr. H. J. Stevens, of Derby, was the 
ironwork were to be ready for inspection on and | architect, and the contractors were the Messrs. 
after Monday last. Some shops on the site Lilley, of Measham. The architect in his desi 
of the new Townhall buildings are to be sold by | was influenced chiefly by economical views. Tt 
| auction, and taken down and removed within | was intended by the committee, in the first in- 
ove month, to afford a site for the new buildings. | stance, to use the blue brick of the district in 
It is expected, says the local Guardian, that the _the construction, but at the suggestion of the 
buildings fronting the Market-place will be pur-| contractors, they allowed an additional 100/. 
chased for the purpose of using the oak frame | for the purchase of Hartshill granite, with 
| fronts in the erection of a country mansion. __| which the walls have accordingly been built. 
| Maryport.—Ffforts are being made to provide} Shrewsbury.— Subscriptions are being got 
a re, e building to accommodate the Mary-| towards a fund now raising for the enlargement 
port Mechanics’ Testitution. The amount re- of the district church of St. Michael’s, Shrews- 
‘quired for this purpose is estimated at 2,000/.| bury. The rapidly increasing population of 
|towards which Bs 1,200/. have already been Castleforegate and Castlefields renders a corre- 
‘raised in 27, shares. _ sponding enlargement of this church absolutely 
| Glasgow.—The works at the West-end Park | necessary. 
‘are advancing. A large number of men are| Dulverton (Somerset).—The parish church re- 
daily employed in ieee the surface, about | cently completed here having been rebuilt, 
3 acres of which are completed on the low ground with the exception of the tower, was conse- 
beside Kelvin-grove House-——The M’Lellan crated on the 18th inst. The style is Perpen- 
pictures have been opened to public inspection. dicular, and the edifice consists of nave, chancel, 
| and aisles, the dimensions internally bein 
z coed teen haditacadlh 81 feet by 55 feet. The whole is covered wit 
CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. | eradle roofs of oak, the chancel portion being of 
| Sompting.—The ancient church of Sompting more ornate character. The vestry at the end 
1as been reopened after having undergone a of the north aisle is separated by an oak screen. 
‘complete restoration. ‘The work was executed There are in all 721 sittings, and the seating is 
‘by Mr. Smart, of Worthing, and Mr. W.G. H. | of wainscot throughout, a few pews only having 
Smart, of Arundel, under the direction of the doors. The pulpit and font are of Caen stone. 
late Mr. R. C. Carpenter. The building has The building was designed by Mr. Ashworth, 
been new roofed throughout, the framework | of Exeter, and Mr. Shewbrooks, of Taunton, 
being open in the interior and stained. The | was the contractor; Mr. Chapple the clerk of 
| seating 1s of deal, stained and varnished, and the works. The outlay is about 2,800/. The same 
| floors are new, the chancel being laid with Min- | architect and builder, we may here remark, have 
ton’s tiles. The stone work of the building has nearly completed a workhouse adjacent to the 
been repaired and restored where necessary, and town. 














erected in this place. Ata recent meeting of | the north transept aisle rebuilt. The pulpit,| Ba/a—The new church here was consecrated 
al 


inhabitants, Mr. 


was present, and explained his views on the 
subject. He found, he said, there were in the | 
town forty-six public-houses, eighty shops, | 
ninety private houses, and six or seven churches | 
and chapels, which would consume gas. The’ 
new market would also require eighty lights. 
He calculated that this would amount to 
3,200,000 feet yearly : putting it at 3,000,000, | 
at a rate of 7s. 6d. per thousand, the annual 
income would be 625/. being more than 20/. per 
cent. upon the estimated capital of 3,000/.| 
nate for the completion of the works. Gas, | 
as at present made, he declared to be neither | 
injurious nor offensive, so as to render gas-| 
works near the town a nuisance. Shares of 5/. 
each were decided on. 


cott, of the Provincial and | 
Continental Consumers’ Gas Company, London, | 


reading-desk, lectern, altar-rail, and chancel-| by the Bishop of St. Asaph on 10th instant. 
screens, are of wainscot oak. The spire, which The building is situate at the south end of the 
is of a form peculiar to this church, has been town. It is in the Medisval style of architec- 


(repaired and reshingled, and the curious Anglo- ture. The east window is of stained glass, the 


Saxon stone work of the exterior of the tower gift of Lady Williams Wynn, of Wynnstay. 
repaired. The floor of the church is of encaustic tiles, 


| Huntingdon.— A parishioner, as appears given by Mrs. R. Price, of Rhiwlas. 
\from a circular, has gratuitously offered an| Cinderhill (Nottingham).—In the mining dis- 
| eligible site for a new church, which he engages trict of Cinderhill, near Basford, the foundation 


to endow in accordance with the Act of Parlia- stone of a new church is to be laid on 3rd May, 
ment, and he will also give 1,000/. towards the by the Duke of Newcastle. The bmldmg is to 
erection of the building, upon condition that the cost 2,600/. including endowment. Of that 
remaining sum, probably another 1,000/. be sum there isa deficiency still of 700/. — 
subscribed to complete the work. Itkeston—The foundation stone of the re- 
Pazeley (Stafford) —The new church in this building of the parish church of Ilkeston was 
township was consecrated in Tuesday in last laid on 9th inst. Mr. T. L. Walker is the 
week. The edifice is on the simplest Early architect, and the contractors are Messrs. 
English style, with single and double lancet Lindley and Finn, of Leicester. _ ’ 
windows combined, at the end of the aisles and| Doncaster—The fund for rebuilding the parish 


Birkenhead.—The new graving docks and | tower, with a quatrefoil within a larger arch. church, though it still continues to receive sup- 


shipbuilding-slips here are progressing, under 
the superintendence of Mr. George Abernethy, 
C.E. brother of the engineer who planned them. 
The plans include the doing away with Birken- 
head Ferry, and the conversion of Tranmere 
Pool into a dock. 


Liverpool.—The two extensive docks recently 
made at Wapping will be ready for use in about 
amonth. The central position of these docks, 


together with the improved warehouses which | 


are being erected on the east side of the larger 
one, will render them, says the local Journal, 
two of the most useful docks in the port. The 
Cornwallis-street Baths have been considerably 
enlarged and improved, and have been reopened 
tothe public. The baths are within afew yards 








| There is a triplet at the east end, with weathered port, falls considerably short of the amount 
‘base, buttresses, and moulded and shafted door- required to enable the committee to carry out 
‘ways. The internal arrangements comprise a the work as desirable. The tenders for the 
| nave, side aisles, west tower, and south porch. roofing will soon be received by the committee, 
\The entire length of the church is 107 feet who will then be able to ascertain the further 
|3 inches, breadth 54 feet 2 inches. Thenave is sum required to complete the undertaking. 

| prolonged beyond the aisles 16 feet eastwards  Saddleworth.—On Good-Friday, Providence 
| for the communion, but without separating Chapel, Springhead, near Lees, was wer The 
‘arch. The constructional division of the nave | new building is placed on a steep hill side, with 
and aisles is into five bays or compartments, 'a class-room and boiler-room on the east or 
and the piers, bases, and capitals, are of stone. lower side. The old chapel has been pulled 
The tower, which is finished off under the nave down, and the materials partly used in the con- 
with a high pitched roof, is 22 feet square inter- struction. The plan is cruciform, and a nave, 
nally, and is entirely open to the church, with 21 feet wide and 76 feet long, extends the whole 
arch dividing it from nave. The side aisles are length of the building. The width of the build- 
loncer than the nave westwards, and are open ing outside the transept is 57 feet 6 inches ; 
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outside the aisles, 46 feet 6 inches. The four 
gables terminating the ends of nave and es 
one each, pierced with lofty three-light windows | 
in addition to the other windows, give light to | 
the interior. On each side of the mam aig 
are formed the entrances, porches, staircases, | 
&ec. to the ground-floor and galleries. The con- | 
struction of the spire is peculiar: a large | 
buttress projects from the front wall, being a_ 
continuation of the staircase wall, and intersects | 
at right angles with the front wall. These four | 
walls or buttresses are continued up to the eaves 
of the spire, and a belfry with four windows is | 
formed thereon ; the whole crowned by a spire | 
and vane, altogether 86 feet high. The cost of | 
the whole will be about 2,000. The chapel is 

calculated to seat 900 people, inclusive of chil- 

dren. The architect is Mr. R. M. Smith, and | 
the contracts have been executed by Mr. James 
Mayall, mason, and by Mr. T. George, of 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Gateshead.—The contractors, Messrs. Kyle, 
are making satisfactory progress with the 
restoration of the parish church of St. Mary. 
The chancel is already in a forward state. The 
east window, according to the local Odserver, 
will be filled with stained glass. 

Glasgow.—A “ free church” has been opened 
in Glasgow, erected at the sole expense of Mr. 
Hugh Tennent. The cost, it is said, was 18,0007. 





THE INTRODUCER OF THE SCREW IN 
STEAMERS 

A suBscrrption list is in course of formation, to 
provide a suitable testimonial to Mr. Francis Pettit 
Smith, for his prominent services in bringing into 
practice the system ef screw-navigation. A provi- 
sional committee which has been formed includes 
such names as Brunel, Stephenson, Napier, Rennie, 
Nasmyth, Scott Russell, and many more, and the 
subscription list already contains besides these, such 
names as Mare, James Watt and Co. Penn, Seaward, 
Carpmael, and many others, including some of the 
more extensive Steam Navigation Companies, engi- 
neers, and patent agents, who ought to know, and 
do know, what they are about. Nevertheless, there 
are various claimants, each of whom, doubtless, has 
his partizans; but we scarcely think it likely that 
any of these will obtain so many influential votes, as 
we may call them, in his favour, as those who have 
already given in their adhesion to Mr. Smith’s claims 
as, at least, the chief introducer of the screw. Perhaps 
one of his most co-ordinate rivals was Mr. Ericeson, 
who failed where Mr. Smith, by perseverance, suc- 
ceeded, in drawing the favourable attention of the 
Admiralty to the importance of the screw. As regards 
its origin as an invention applicable to steamers, it is 
doubtful, perhaps, to whom the palm should be given, 
unless, indeed, to James Watt, who certainly dashed | 
off the idea in connection with the very first of 
steamers ; but not even he is entitled to be regarded 
as the originator of the idea of applying the screw as 
a propeller to shipping in general, the Chinese 
having from time immemorial applied it, though not 
in connection with steam power. So far as regards 
modern efforts to introduce the screw in steam navi- 
gation, our earliest recollections certainly recur to the 
names of Smith and Ericcson, but particularly to that 
of Smith, the Middlesex farmer, and that at a time 
when no such name as Carpenter, or any other, re- 
mains in our memory, az publicly identified with the 
introduction of the screw. Still several gentlemen 
may be entitled to share in the merit, as well as in 
the more profitable acknowledgment of that merit in 
the shape of testimonial. On this principle, indeed, 














TO PREVENT THE BURSTING OF PIPES BY FROST. 
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REFERENCES. 
A. Present stop-cock. | 
B. Water-pipe. 
C. Supply-pipes to houses. 
I). Proposed stop-cock. 
E. Proposed exhausting-pipe. 
F. Gully-hole. 
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TO PREVENT THE BURSTING OF 
PIPES BY FROST. 


SEEING the great necessity for some improve- 
ment in respect of preventing the water-pipes 
being frozen, I would suggest that a junction be 
formed to the small service-pipes, with a stop- 
cock, as per annexed sketch, whereby all dead 
water could be drained off to the nearest gully- 
hole or sewer, as most convenient. The sim- 

licity of the working of this plan I think will 
& evident, as it would be entirely in the hands 
of the water companies’ servants to open the 
stop-cock in the proposed junction, as at times 
required in winter. And if occasionally opened 
in summer, it would prevent the noxious 
effluvia from the gully holes. 

Had this suggestion been carried out this 
winter in connection with the pipes of the 
Metropolitan Buildings, St. Pancras, nearly 307. 
would have been saved, and every person living 
there, and others whose pipes are on the same 
service, would have had plenty of water. 

C. CanDLanp. 





RESTORATION OF ST. MARY MAGDALENP’S, 
NEWARK. 

On Thursday in Easter week, the church of St. 
Mary Magdalene, Newark-upon-Trent, was re-opened, 
extensive restorations having been carried out during 
the last three years that it has been closed. 

This church was mainly erected in the reign of 
Henry VI. on the site of the still more ancient church 
of Newark, but has parts in the style of other periods. 
Its founder was Alan Fleming, the prior of one of 
the numerous Newark monasteries. The edifice is 
cruciform, but without a central tower. 

The wretched condition of the nave, cumbered by 
lofty galleries and unsightly pews, had long been com- 
plained of, and upwards of thirty years ago premiums 
were offered by the then corporation of Newark for 
the best plan of re-pewing the church, which plans 
are still in existence; but the first steps towards its 
improvement may be said to have been taken about 
five years ago, when the roofs of the whole of the 
south aisle, including both nave and chancel, were 
restored; and this was followed by the exposure of 
the whole of the west window, by raising the floor of 
the ringing-chamber. Shortly afterwards, the pillars 
and arches of the nave and chancel were cleansed from 





if we mistake not, Mr. Smith’s claims have already 
been acknowledged by a share of the 20,0000. granted 


the paint with which they had from time immemorial 
been coated. On March 2nd, 1852, however, a 


by the Admiralty, although other claims seem to | public meeting was held, when the work of complete 


have been more particularly identified with it in that 
instance. 





Royat Travian Opera Hovse.—The decoration 
of the Italian Opera House for the reception of her 
Majesty and the Prince, in company with the 
Emperor and Empress of the French, was very suc- 
cessful in effect, and bore out the opinion we have 
before now expressed of Mr. Gye’s ability in such 
matters. White hangings on each tier of boxes, with 
gold ornaments and festoons of flowers, a state box 
fitted up in the centre of the house, additional chande- 
liers, the accustomed “ beef-eaters ” beneath the royal 
party, and a glittering audience, many in uniforms or 
diamonds, were the elements of the brilliant whole. 
The royal box had drapery at the sides, and an 
elaborate characteristic canopy above. The scene 
from the stage, when the curtain rose for the National 
Authem, was as fine as anything we ever beheld. In 
the Qneen’s retiring-room, seulpture and flowers 
tastefully disposed, played prominené parts, 


restoration was decided on. A subscription was im- 
mediately commenced, and was so liberally supported 
that the committee were able at once to set about the 
good work ; and at a subsequent meeting, Mr. G. G. 
Scott was selected to carry it into execution. 

The restorations consist, in the first place, of clearing 
out many incongruous obstructions, and repairing the 
whole interior, cleansing the stone-work from white- 
wash, and restoring it where mutilated ; repairing the 
oak ceilings, cleaning the thick coatings of paint from 
the screens and stall-work, restoring them where 
mutilated, and fitting up the church throughout in a 
manner suited to such an edifice. The nave is fitted 
up throughout with open seats, executed in oak: the 
ends have carved poppy-heads. The western tower 
and the portions of the aisles along its flanks, are left 
without any fixed seats, making a kind of narthex 
across the west end, and in this is placed the font. 
The fittings of the chancel and its aisles are restored, 
and a new reredos is erected in the room of the 
ancient one, displaced by the panelling which recently 








terminated the choir. The organ has been removed 
from the rood-loft, and reconstructed on the floor of 
the south chancel aisle. Its great size renders it 
somewhat cumbersome, but a new case, designed 
by Mr. Scott, in the style of many mediseval organ- 
cases remaining in German and other churches, has 
been provided for it. The floors are throughout of 
Minton’s tiles, excepting that a number of 
sepulchral slabs have been retained. * The only defect 
which now strikes the eye is the want of co/our. 
Nearly the whole of the ancient stained glass has 
perished, and the flood of light, admitted by the 
innumerable windows, calls loudly for stained glass 
to tone and enrich it; while the roofs, the reredos, 
and the walls, are thought to demand some modest 
and judicious enrichment to relieve their too uniform 
hue. The amount expended has, it is said, been 
between 6,000/. and 7,0002. 

The following works remain to be done when the 
necessary funds can be raised :—Completion of screen, 
ends left unfinished, and iron works and gates de- 
signed by Mr. Scott, to complete enclosure of chancel. 
External stone staircase and approach to parvise, 
with open oak screen to fill archway from library into 
nave. Gilding or other decorative works to organ- 
pipes, and additional works to organ. Brass eagle or 
lectern. Stained glass in chancel and other windows. 

The contractors were,—Mr. W. M. Cooper, of Derby, 
for the general restoration,— Messrs. Foster and 
Andrews, of Hull, for the improvements to organ and 
new organ-case,—Mr. Haden, of Troubridge, for heat- 
ing apparatus,—Messrs. Skidmore, of Coventry, for 
gas standards and ornamental fittings,—Mr. W. N. 
Nicholson, Newark. for mechanical part of gas-fittings, 
and iron-work for windows,— Mr. E. Bousfield, 
Newark, for the windows,—Mr. J. Cooper, Newark, 
for new wood ceiling, and other works in vestry. Mr. 
J. M. Johnston was the clerk of the works. 








THE PANOPTICON PRINCIPLE FOR 
BARRACKS, 


In your observations respecting the camp at 
Aldershott, you say that previously to the commence- 
ment of a permanent structure for that purpose, its 
plan should be well considered ; and it is in the same 
persuasion that I venture to suggest an examination 
of the merits of the panopticon principle. 

The essential peculiarity of a panopticon is that 
from a central station all is visible that passes within 
the structure—a principle first conceived by the late 
Brigadier-general Sir Samuel Bentham, who, in con- 
sequence, first devised a circular edifice having an 
inspection-chamber in its centre, to which he after- 
wards added radial wings projecting from that central 
part, but they also being under inspection from the 
centre. According to Sir Samuel’s plans, and under 
his immediate direction, a panopticon was erected 
near St. Petersburg in the year 1807. The central 
part of it was a duodecagon of 140 feet diameter. 
Projecting from it were five radial wings, each of 
them 104 feet long by 40 feet in breadth. This 
panopticon was destined for a school of arts, and so 
employed by the Emperor Alexander for receiving 
youth for the naval fservice of Russia. The panop- 
ticon was five stories in height, but by a due arrange- 
ment of its windows and its floors, two stories were 
at the same time visible from the centre ; and by the 
aid of a counterpoise the inspecting officer could raise 
himself in his chair to the upper floors. I was per- 
mitted, autumn, 1807, to visit this bui'ding, when 
from the inspection-chamber I distinctly saw to the 
very ends of the five radii, as well as what was ing 
in the duodecagon. Ata subsequent period General 


Farshaw examined this panopticon, and in consequence 
wrote home that such a stracture was particularly 
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desirable for barracks. It is evident, that though | Morgan, under Mr. Walsh, the Professor of Painting 


barracks were panopticons, it need not follow that the 
doings therein should be watched at all times : orders 
from a superior authority might determine what per- 
sons should be inspectors, and at what times the whole 
or any portion of the barracks should be under their 
inspection. 

As to separate enclosures for married privates, 
Greenwich Hospital affords an example of the manner | 
in which they might be constructed, namely, parti- 
tions run up in the interior of a spacious chamber, 
but having an avenue between the ranges of dormi- 
tories, that avenue being always open to inspection. 

Supposing a circular range of buildings to be con- 
trary to received ideas of architectural beauty, the 





half of a circle might be adopted, as thus a long line of 
frontage would be required, and would give scope to 
the employment of any style of architecture, or to 
the introduction of any amount of ornamentation. 
M. 








VICTORIA-PARK. 


THE publie are naturally jealous when public parks, 
purchased and laid out at the public cost, are invaded 
and curtailed. This is the intention, in a wholesale 
manner, with reference to the Victoria-park. Plans 
are just issued for a belt of houses all round and 
within the park ; in fact, reducing the area of the park 
(which ts only about 200 acres) perhaps one-sixth or 
one-seventh, and making the whole affair a great 
butlding speculation. 

is scheme is offensive and antagonistic to the 
spirit of the times. We have recently had the horrors 
of pestilence, and the public miud is strongly im- 
pressed that our places of recreation need to be 
increased rather than curtailed. 

A royal park at the east-end of the metropolis is a 
novelty. , pray, Mr. Editor, assist in preventing 
this horrid building scheme from being carried out. 
This park has been miserably managed as to 
approaches ; there really is not a respectable road for 
a vehicle, even now,—in 1855. The park is very 
pretty as to plantations, lakes, &c. but the approaches 
are a disgrace. Some years since you made some 
comments on it (1847). I am ashamed to say the 
approaches from London are in the same state as 
then. ARCHI, 








THE MARLBOROUGH HOUSE STUDENTS 
AND THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


WE hear that the system of instruction adopted in 
the Normal School of Art at Marlborough House is 
to be represented in the Paris Universal Exhibition 
by a complete series of the school studies, from the 
first efforts in freehand drawing of symmetrical curves, 
through the successive stages of the student’s difficul- 
ties to the ultimatum of his labours—the power of 
correetly reproducing the exquisite beauties of the 
kuman figure in simple light and shade, colour in 
various mediums, avd modelled in clay. 

As the works sciected may be supposed to be the 
best at the comimand of the masters, the collection 
will be valuable iu many ways, as showing the result 
of the reformation in the government of the School of 
Art, as being a set of students’ works illustrating in a 
complete manner a somewhat novel method of art 
instruction, aud as furnishing material for comparison 
with the result of systems adopted in other institu- 
tions in this country and schools of art on the conti- 
nent. 

The works themselves are the production of the 
scholars and students of Marlborough House, and 
have been chosea both from the most successfal in 
the semi-annual competitions for the bronze medals, 
which have superseded the old system of money 
prizes in the schools, and from the competitions 
which have been instituted for the express purpose of 
obtaining the best possible studies for the purpose to 
which they are applied. 

It is the intention of the Marlborough House 
authorities, sanctioned by the Board of Trade, to 
award forty prizes, of 8/. each, to those students who 
have most distinguished themselves at the competi- 
tions in August last, and the May competition of this 
year; which prizes are to enable them to see the 
Paris Exhibition, and those who go will be expected 
to make a report upon its contents. Much real good 
to the student may be safely anticipated from this 
liberal arrangement, and it is an opportunity of edu- 
cation which has been wisely seized upon by Mr. Cole 
and Mr. Redgrave, the General and Art Superintend- 
ants of the Department of Science and Art. 

The specimens from the elementary classes of draw- 
ing from flat examples and casts, including studies in 
pencil, chalk, and water-colour, will be selected from 
the ordinary class drawing, executed under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Herman. Those of the more ad- 
vanced classes of drawing the human figure from the 
antique and living model, and of painting in oil from 


and Anatomy. 

The special classes of surface decoration and me- 
chanical drawing will be represented by Messrs. H. 
Lock and H. fHlagreen respectively. 

The class of ornament modelling under Mr. Wills, 
will be illustrated by the works of Messrs. Walter 
Smith, W. A. Morley, and G. Gates; and that of the 
study of the human figure, modelled from the antique 


living model and from drawings, which is presided | 
over by Mr. Hancock, the sculptor, will be represented | 


in the studies of Messrs. S. Ruddock, Walter Smith, 
C. H. Whitaker, and S. E. Peal. 





COMPETITIONS. 





Leamington Parish Church—The committee for 
the completion of this church have awarded the pre- 
mium to Mr. James Murray, of Coventry. An 
architect was called in to assist the committee in the 
selection. 

Sunderland.—The designs of Mr. Thomas Oliver, 
jan. of Sunderland, have been selected by the Burial 
Board for the Monkwearmouth Cemetery Chapels. 








THE LEWISHAM DISTRICT CASE. 


Srr,—However unwilling I may feel to reopen a 
case that has been judicially determined, I cannot 
allow the articles on the subject of the dismissal of 
the Lewisham district-surveyor which have appeared 
in the two last numbers of the Bui/der to pass 
unnoticed. 

I am not at all surprised at the commotion which 
that case has raised, because it is, I believe, the only 
one that has resulted in the dismissal of a surveyor 
since the passing of the Act; but I certainly have 
reason to complain that a charge of something like 
conspiracy has been most groundlessly levelled at my 
clieuts, while the statements on which the accusation 
is founded are altogether suppressed. I can, there- 
fore, ouly give the charge a general, though most 
ungualified, denial. 

As to the imputations contained in the letter of 
“Constant Reader,” it is utterly untrue that the 
association in question was formed for the purpose of 
nullifying the proceedings of the district surveyor in 
carrying out the rules of the Act, or that any indi- 
vidual member can indulge his pique by a malicious 
prosecution ; and it may perhaps ease his mind, as 
well as remove an erroneous impression caused by his 
assertion, if I state that before the rules of the asso- 
ciation were published they were submitted to Mr. 
Tidd Pratt (the barrister appointed by the govern- 
ment to superintend such matters), who unhesitatingly 
advised on their legality. Its members, smarting 
as they were under long continued grievances, had no 
other course to pursue than to unite for self-defence. 

It is obviously unfair to bring forward these general 
accusations while the real merits of the question are 
cautiously avoided, and to talk of malicious prosecu- 
tions because a severe though just sentence has been 
passed upon the offending party. If, however, your 
correspondent will make known his statements, so 
that the true history of the case may be canvassed, I 
will not shrink from inquiry, and I pledge myself to 
produce such startling facts as (though they may, 
perhaps, be unpalatable to him) will, nevertheless, 
convince the public that the measures recently adopted 
were loudly called for, and were fully warranted by 
the circumstances of the case. 

Trusting to your sense of justice for the insertion 
of this letter in the next number of the Builder, 
Iam, &. T. Moreton Jones, 

Solicitor for the Complainants. 





FHiscellanea. 


Cost oF BrickKMAKING.—SLaG.— A correspon- 
dent urges that to effect any great diminution of 
expense, it is necessary to economize the expense of 
fuel for generating steam used for working the 
machinery, and also for burning and drying the 
bricks, by making one fire auswer the purpose, 
thereby not only saving fuel, but also the expense of 
labour attending the same, to be exemplified by a 
combination of the common processes of brick, pipe, 
and tile making, with the system patented by Mr. 
Elliott, of melting and moulding such clays as are 
well known to all brickmakers to be very fusible, and 
so frequently seen to run together, forming one of the 
hardest and strongest materials capable of being made 
from slag. This clay may be taken direct from the 
pit to the furnace (if free from stones), and is found 
better than when dried and pulverized before it is put 
into the furnace. The waste heat of the furnace 
(being about 80 per cent.) will generate steam for the 
machinery, and also dry and burn common bricks, 
pipes, and tiles, and by working both processes toge- 
ther, all shapes and forms capable of being moulded.| 





groups and copies, have been executed by Mr. Alfred 


or cast from clay, may be quickly made to order. 


New Exrra-Mural CemeTery.—A deputation 
from various parishes, in support of the North 
London Cemetery Company’s Bill, for the establish- 
ment of an extensive cemetery near Colney Hatch, 
has waited upon Sir George Grey and Sir B. Hall, at 
the Home Office, Whitehall. The deputation pointed 
out the advantages likely to accrue to the public by 
the present Bill becoming law. The cemetery con- 
sisted of 150 acres of land, in a convenient locality 
about seven miles from town, and readily accessible 
by direct railway communication, as well as by public 
roads. The conveyance by railway would not only be 
cheaper, but more decent and expeditious. Sir George 
Grey said that with reference to the parishes who had 
gone to so great an expense in complying with the 
wishes of the Legislature, it would be unfair to subject 
them to the competition of a trading company, who, 
as he understood, proposed to increase the scale of 
charges for the interment of the poor, and to lower 
that for the better class of funerals, thereby de- 
priving the parochial cemeteries of their only source 
of profit. 

Prorection or THs New Patace at WesTMIN- 
STER FROM Licutninc.—In the Estimates of Civil 
Services for the year 1855-56 there is a separate 
charge, under the head of the “‘ New Houses of Parlia- 
ment,” of 2,314/. for works necessary for securing 
the fabric against danger from lightning, to which a 
report is appended from the of Sir W. Saow 
Harris. Sir Snow Harris, in his present report, once 
more refutes the fallacy of the vulgar and unphiloso- 

hical assumption that lightning-rods “ attract” the 
ightning, and so act as efficient safeguards. It is 
proved by an extensive induction of facts, and a large 
generalization in the application of metallic condue- 
tors, that metallic substances have not exclusively in 
themselves any more attractive influence for the 
agency of lightning than other kinds of common 
matter; but that, on the contrary, by confining and 
restraining the electrical discharge within a very 
narrow limit, the application of a small rod or wire of 
metal to a given portion of a building is, in reality, 
highly objectionable. Besides, the application of an 
ordinary lightning-rod is of a very partial character : 
it has small electrical capacity, and is very often 
knocked to pieces by heavy discharges of lightning. 
To secure such a building as the New Palace of West- 
minster against lightning, Sir Snow considers it requi- 
site to complete the general conductibility of the 
whole mass, and so bring it into that passive or non- 
resisting state which it would assume in respect of 
the electrical discharge supposing the whole were a 
complete mass of metal; by which means a discharge 
of lightning, in striking upon any given point of the 
building, would have, through the instrumentality of 
capacious electrical conductors, unlimited room for 
expansion, upon the surface of the earth, in all direc- 
tions to which, by a law of nature, the discharge is 
determined. 

Norwicu Scroot or Art.—At the last meeting 
of the committee, Mr. Claude L. Nursey, was 
appointed honorary secretary, in the place of Mr. 
Williams, resigned. The number of pupils reported 
was, 145 in-door, and 784 out-door in the public and 
endowed schools ; total 929. A letter has been re- 
ceived from Mr. E. Warner, M.P. to the effect that 
the Board of Trade is willing to grant the required 
authority for an Art Union—to be called the Norwich 
and East Anglian Art Union. 


ACCIDENT AT THE CRUMLIN Great ViaDuUCT.— 
A sad accident has occurred, through a mistake on the 
part of one of the workmen, at the Crumlin Great 
Viaduct, South Wales, according to the newspapers. 
Three of the colossal iron girders, which stretch from 
the stone pier to the first pier on the opposite side of 
the valley, had been properly fixed in their places, 
and a fourth had been raised, and was in progress of 
being secured like the others, when a workman, 
misapprehending, it is supposed, the orders of the 
foreman, knocked away the wooden supporters before 
the girder had been fastened. The girder, which was 
of great weight, immediately fell outward, and being 
fastened by means of chains to the other three, they 
were also drawn out with it, and the whole fell with 
a tremendous crash, carrying with it a mass of plat- 
form work, and snapping immense bulks as easily as 
if they were reeds. Both the men were carried with 
the falling mass, and were killed. 

RoyaL Iwstirure OF THE ARCHITECTS OF 





InELanp.—The usual monthly meeting of this body 
took place on Saturday evening, 2lst of April, 
Mr. S. Symes in the chair. The chief business of 
the evening was a discussion respecting the effects of 
frost on mortar, and the chairman and members 
generally brought forward examples illustrative of 
their respective experience in the matter, and of pre- 
ventives used by their directions. We should be glad 
to see the local members of the profession coming 





forward more spiritedly with their literary contributions 
towards the publication of the volume of “ Trausac- 
tions,” some time since promised. 
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outside the aisles, 46 feet 6 inches. The four 
gables terminating the ends of nave and transept, | 
one each, pierced with lofty three-light windows | 
in addition to the other windows, give light to | 
the interior. On each side of the main front | 
are formed the entrances, porches, staircases, | 
&c. to the ground-floor and galleries. The con-| 
struction of the spire is reynt a large | 
buttress projects from the front wall, being a | 
vontinuation of the staircase wall, and intersects | 
at right angles with the front wall. These four | 
walls or buttresses are continued up to the eaves | 
of the.spire, and a belfry with four windows 1s | 
formed thereon ; the whole crowned by a spire | 
and vane, altogether 86 feet high. The cost of 
the whole will be about 2,000/. The chapel is 
calculated to seat 900 people, inclusive of chil- 
dren. The architect is Mr. R. M. Smith, and 
the contracts have been executed by Mr. James ! 
Mayall, mason, and by Mr. T. George, of 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Gateshead —The contractors, Messrs. Kyle, 
are making satisfactory progress with the 
restoration of the parish church of St. Mary. 
The chancel is already in a forward state. The 
east window, according to the local Observer, 
will be filled with stained glass. 

Glasgow.—A “ free church” has been opened 
in Glasgow, erected at the sole expense of Mr. 
Hugh Tennent. The cost, it is said, was 18,0007. 





THE INTRODUCER OF THE SCREW IN 
STEAMERS 

A suBscerrrron hist is in course of formation, to 
provide a suitable testimonial to Mr. Francis Pettit 
Smith, for his prominent services in bringing into 
practice the system ef screw-navigation. A provi- 
sional committee which has been formed includes 
such names as Brunel, Stephenson, Napier, Rennie, 
Nasmyth, Scott Russell, and many more, and the 
subscription list already contains besides these, such 
names as Mare, James Watt and Co. Penn, Seaward, 
Carpmael, and many others, including some of the 
more extensive Steam Navigation Companies, engi- 
neers, and patent agents, who ought to know, and 
do know, what they are about. Nevertheless, there 
are various claimants, each of whom, doubtless, has 
his partizans; but we scarcely think it likely that 
any of these will obtain so many influential votes, as 
we may call them, in his favour, as those who have 
alveady given in their adhesion to Mr. Smith’s claims 
as, at least, the chief introducer of the screw. Perhaps 
one of his most co-ordinate rivals was Mr. Ericcson, 
who failed where Mr. Smith, by perseverance, suc- 
ceeded, in drawing the favourable attention of the 


TO PREVENT THE BURSTING OF PIPES BY FROST. 











REFERENCES. 


. Present stop-cock. 

. Water-pipe. 
. Supply-pipes to houses. 
. Proposed stop-cock. 

. Proposed exhausting-pipe. 
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Admiralty to the importance of the screw. As regards 
its origin as an invention applicable to steamers, it is 
doubtful, perhaps, to whom the palm should be given, 
unless, indeed, to James Watt, who certainly dashed 
off the idea in connection with the very first of 
steamers ; but not even he is entitled to be regarded 
as the originator of the idea of applying the screw as 
a propeller to shipping in general, the Chinese 
having from time immemorial applied it, though not 
in connection with steam power. So far as regards 
modern efforts to introduce the screw in steam navi- 
gation, our earliest recollections certainly recur to the 
names of Smith and Ericcson, but particularly to that 
of Smith, the Middlesex farmer, and that at a time 
when no such name as Carpenter, or any other, re- 
mains in our memory a3 publicly identified with the 
introduction of the screw. Still several gentlemen 
may be entitled to share in the merit, as well as in 
the more profitable acknowledgment of that merit in 
the shape of testimonial. On this principle, indeed, 
if we mistake not, Mr. Smith’s claims have already 


TO PREVENT THE BURSTING OF 
PIPES BY FROST. 


SEEING the great necessity for some improve- 
ment in respect of preventing the water-pipes 
being frozen, I would suggest that a junction be 
formed to the small service-pipes, with a stop- 
cock, as per annexed sketch, whereby all dead 
water could be drained off to the nearest gully- 
hole or sewer, as most convenient. The sim- 

licity of the working of this plan I think will 
be evident, as it na be entirely in the hands 
of the water companies’ servants to open the 
stop-cock in the proposed junction, as at times 
required in winter. And if occasionally opened 
in summer, it would — the noxious 
effluvia from the gully holes. ‘ 

Had this suggestion been carried out this 
winter in connection with the pipes of the 
Metropolitan Buildings, St. Pancras, nearly 30/. 
would have been saved, and every person living 
there, and others whose pipes are on the same 
service, would have had plenty of water. 

C. CanDLAND. 





RESTORATION OF ST. MARY MAGDALENE’S, 
NEWARK. 

On Thursday in Easter week, the church of St. 
Mary Magdalene, Newark-upon-Trent, was re-opened, 
extensive restorations having been carried out during 
the last three years that it has been closed. 

This church was mainly erected in the reign of 
Henry VI. on the site of the still more ancient church 
of Newark, but has parts in the style of other periods. 
Its founder was Alan Fleming, the prior of one of 
the numerous Newark monasteries. The edifice is 
cruciform, but without a central tower. 

The wretched condition of the nave, cumbered by 
lofty galleries and unsightly pews, had long been com- 
plained of, and upwards of thirty years ago premiums 
were offered by the then corporation of Newark for 
the best plan of re-pewing the church, which plans 
are still in existence; but the first steps towards its 
improvement may be said to have been taken about 
five years ago, when the roofs of the whole of the 
south aisle, including both nave and chancel, were 
restored; and this was followed by the exposure of 
the whole of the west window, by raising the floor of 
the ringing-chamber. Shortly afterwards, the pillars 
and arches of the nave and chancel were cleansed from 
the paint with which they had from time immemorial 





been acknowledged by a share of the 20,000/. granted 
by the Admiralty, although other claims seem to 


have been more particularly identified with it in that 
instance, 





Royat Trarian Opera Hovuse.—The decoration 
of the Italian Opera House for the reception of her 
Majesty and the Prince, in company with the 
Emperor and Empress of the French, was very suc- 
cessful in effect, and bore out the opinion we have 
before now expressed of Mr. Gye’s ability in such 
matters. White hangings on each tier of boxes, with 
gold ornaments and festoons of flowers, a state box 
fitted up in the centre of the house, additional chande- 
liers, the acenstomed “ beef-eaters ” beneath the royal 
party, and a glittering audience, many in uniforms or 
diamonds, were the elements of the brilliant whole. 
The royal box had drapery at the sides, and an 
elaborate characteristic canopy above. The scene 
from the stage, when the curtain rose for the National 
Anthem, was as fine as anything we ever beheld. In 
the Queen’s retiring-room, sculpture and flowers 
tastefully disposed, played promineré parts, 





been coated. On March 2nd, 1852, however, a 
public meeting was held, when the work of complete 
restoration was decided on. A subscription was im- 
mediately commenced, and was so liberally supported 
that the committee were able at once to set about the 
good work ; and at a subsequent meeting, Mr. G. G. 
Scott was selected to carry it into execution. 

The restorations consist, in the first place, of clearing 
out many incongruous obstructions, and repairing the 
whole interior, cleansing the stone-work from white- 
wash, and restoring it where mutilated ; repairing the 
oak ceilings, cleaning the thick coatings of paint from 
the screens and stall-work, restoring them where 
mutilated, and fitting up the church throughout in a 
manner suited to such an edifice. The nave is fitted 
up throughout with open seats, executed in oak: the 





ends have carved poppy-heads. The western tower 
and the portions of the aisles along its flanks, are left 
| without any fixed seats, making a kind of narthex 
across the west end, and in this is placed the font. 
The fittings of the chancel and its aisles are restored, 
and a new reredos is erected in the room of the 
ancient one, displaced by the panelling which recently 


terminated the choir. The organ has been removed 
from the rood-loft, and reconstructed on the floor of 
the south chancel aisle. Its great size renders it 
somewhat cumbersome, but a new case, designed 
by Mr. Scott, in the style of many mediseval organ- 
cases remaining in German and other churches, has 
been provided for it. The floors are throughout of 
Minton’s tiles, excepting that a number of 
sepulchral slabs have been retained. » The only defect 
which now strikes the eye is the want of colour. 
Nearly the whole of the ancient stained glass has 
perished, and the flood of light, admitted by the 
innumerable windows, calls loudly for stained glass 
to tone and enrich it; while the roofs, the reredos, 
and the walls, are thought to demand some modest 
and judicious enrichment to relieve their too uniform 
hue. The amount expended has, it is said, been 
between 6,000/, and 7,0007. 

The following works remain to be done when the 
necessary funds can be raised :—Completion of screen, 
ends left unfinished, and iron works and gates de- 
signed by Mr. Scott, to complete enclosure of chancel. 
External stone staircase and approach to parvise, 
with open oak screen to fill archway from library into 
nave. Gilding or other decorative works to crgan- 
pipes, and additional works to organ. Brass eagle or 
lectern. Stained glass in chancel and other windows. 

The contractors were,—Mr. W. M.Cooper, of Derby, 
for the general restoration, — Messrs. Foster and 
Andrews, of Hull, for the improvements to organ and 
new organ-case,—Mr. Haden, of Troubridge, for heat- 
ing apparatus,—Messrs. Skidmore, of Coventry, for 
gas standards and ornamental fittings,—Mr. W. N. 
Nicholson, Newark. for mechanical part of gas-fittings, 
and iron-work for windows,— Mr. E. Bousfield, 
Newark, for the windows,—Mr. J. Cooper, Newark, 
for new wood ceiling, and other works in vestry. Mr. 
J. M. Johnston was the clerk of the works. 








THE PANOPTICON PRINCIPLE FOR 
BARRACKS. 

In your observations respecting the camp at 
Aldershott, you say that previously to the commence- 
ment of a permanent structure for that purpose, its 
plan should be well considered ; and it is in the same 
persuasion that I venture to suggest an examination 
of the merits of the panopticon principle. 

The essential peculiarity of a panopticon is that 
from a central station all is visible that passes within 
the structure—a principle first conceived by the late 
Brigadier-general Sir Samuel Bentham, who, in con- 
sequence, first devised a circular edifice having an 
inspection-chamber in its centre, to which he after- 
wards added radial wings projecting from that central 
part, but they also ewe | under inspection from the 
centre. According to Sir Samuel’s plans, and under 
his immediate direction, a panopticon was erected 
near St. Petersburg in the year 1807. The central 
part of it was a duodecagon of 140 feet diameter. 
Projecting from it were five radial wings, each of 
them 104 feet long by 40 feet in breadth. This 
panopticon was destined for a school of arts, and so 
employed by the Emperor Alexander for receiving 
youth for the naval {service of Russia. The panop- 
ticon was five stories in height, but by a due arrange- 
ment of its windows and its floors, two stories were 
at the same time visible from the centre ; and by the 
aid of a counterpoise the inspecting officer could raise 
himself in his chair to the upper floors. I was per- 
mitted, autumn, 1807, to visit this bui'ding, when 
from the inspection-chamber I distinctly saw to the 
very ends of the five radii, as well as what was passing 
in the duodecagon. At a subsequent period General 


Farshaw examined this panopticon, and in consequence 








wrote home that such a structure was particularly 
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desirable for barracks. It is evident, that though 
barracks were panopticons, it need not follow that the 
doings therein should be watched at all times : orders 
from a superior authority might determine what per- 
sons should be inspectors, and at what times the whole 
or any portion of the barracks should be under their 
inspection. 

As to separate enclosures for married privates, 
Greenwich Hospital affords an example of the manner 
in which they might be constructed, namely, parti- 
tions run up in the interior of a spacious chamber, 
but having an avenue between the ranges of dormi- 
tories, that avenue being always open to inspection. 

Supposing a circular range of buildings to be con- 
trary to received ideas of architectural beauty, the 
half of a circle might be adopted, as thus a long line of 
frontage would be required, and would give scope to 
the employment of any style of architecture, or to 
the introduction of any amount of ornamentation. 

M. 








VICTORIA-PARK, 


Tue public are naturally jealous when public parks, 
purchased and laid out at the public cost, are invaded 
and curtailed. This is the intention, in a wholesale 
manner, with reference to the Victoria-park. Plans 
are just issued for a belt of houses all round and 
within the park ; in fact, reducing the area of the park 
(which ts only about 200 acres) perhaps one-sixth or 
one-seventh, and making the whole affair a great 
building speculation. 

This scheme is offensive and antagonistic to the 
spirit of the times. We have recently had the horrors 
of pestilence, and the public miud is strongly im- 
pressed that our places of recreation need to be 
increased rather than curtailed. 

A royal park at the east-end of the metropolis is a 
novelty. , pray, Mr. Editor, assist in preventing 
this horrid building scheme from being carried out. 
This park has been miserably managed as to 
approaches ; there really is not a respectable road for 
a vehicle, even now,—in 1855. The park is very 
pretty as to plantations, lakes, &c. but the approaches 
are a disgrace. Some years since you made some 
comments on it (1847). I am ashamed to say the 
approaches from London are in the same state as 
then. ARcHI, 








THE MARLBOROUGH HOUSE STUDENTS 
AND THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 

WE hear that the system of instruction adopted in 
the Normal School of Art at Marlborough House is 
to be represented in the Paris Universal Exhibition 
by a complete series of the school studies, from the 
first efforts in freehand drawing of symmetrical curves, 


through the successive stages of the student’s difficul- | 


ties to the ultimatum of his labours—the power of 
correetly reproducing the exquisite beauties of the 
kaman figure in simple light and shade, colour in 
various mediums, and modelled in clay. 

As the works selected may be supposed to be the 
best at the command of the masters, the collection 
will be valuable in many ways, as showing the result 
of the reformation in the government of the School of 
Art, as being a set of students’ works illustrating in a 
complete manner a somewhat novel method of art 
instruction, and as furnishing material for comparison 
with the result of systems adopted in other institu- 
tions in this country and schools of art on the conti- 
nent. 

The works themselves are the production of the 
scholars and students of Marlborough House, and 
have been chosea both from the most successful in 
the semi-annual competitions for the bronze medals, 
which have superseded the old system of money 
prizes in the schools, and from the competitions 
which have been instituted for the express purpose of 
obtaining the best possible studies for the purpose to 
which they are applied. 

It is the intention of the Marlborough House 
authorities, sanctioned by the Board of Trade, to 
award forty prizes, of 8/. each, to those students who 
have most distinguished themselyes at the competi- 
tions in August last, and the May competition of this 
year; which prizes are to enable them to see the 
Paris Exhibition, and those who go will be expected 
to make a report upon its contents. Much real good 
the student may be safely anticipated from this 
ibcral arrangement, and it is an opportunity of edu- 
cation which has been wisely jor be pee by Mr. Cole 
and Mr. Redgrave, the General and Art Superintend- 
ants of the Department of Science and Art. 

The specimens from the elementary classes of draw- 
ing from flat examples and casts, including studies in 
pencil, chalk, aad water-colour, will be selected from 
the ordinary class drawing, executed under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Herman. Those of the more ad- 
vanced classes of drawing the human figure from the 
antique and living model, and of painting in oil from 
groups and copies, have been executed by Mr. Alfred 


Morgan, under Mr. Walsh, the Professor of Painting 
and Anatomy. 

The special classes of surface decoration and me- 
chanical drawing will be represented by Messrs. H. 
| Lock and H. Hagreen respectively. 

The class of ornament modelling under Mr. Wills, 
will be illustrated by the works of Messrs. Walter 
Smith, W. A. Morley, and G. Gates ; and that of the 
| study of the human figure, modelled from the antique 
living model and from drawings, which is presided 
over by Mr. Hancock, the sculptor, will be represented 
in the studies of Messrs. S. Ruddock, Walter Smith, 
C. H. Whitaker, and S. E. Peal. 








COMPETITIONS. 

Leamington Parish Church—The committee for 
the completion of this church have awarded the pre- 
mium to Mr. James Murray, of Coventry. An 
architect was called in to assist the committee in the 
selection. 

Sunderland.—The designs of Mr. Thomas Oliver, 
jun. of Sunderland, have been selected by the Burial 
Board for the Monkwearmouth Cemetery Chapels. 








THE LEWISHAM DISTRICT CASE. 


Srr,—However unwilling I may feel to reopen a 
case that has been judicially determined, I cannot 


the Lewisham district-surveyor which have appeared 
in the two last numbers of the Bui/der to pass 
unnoticed. 

I am not at all surprised at the commotion which 
that case has raised, because it is, I believe, the only 
one that has resulted in the dismissal of a surveyor 
since the passing of the Act; but I certainly have 
reason to complain that a charge of something like 
conspiracy has been most groundlessly levelled at my 
clients, while the statements on which the accusation 
is founded are altogether suppressed. I can, there- 
fore, only give the charge a general, though most 
unqualified, denial. 

As to the imputations contained in the letter of 
“Constant Reader,” it is utterly untrue that the 
association in question was formed for the purpose of 
nullifying the proceedings of the district surveyor in 
carrying out the rules of the Act, or that any indi- 
vidual member can indulge his pique by a malicious 
prosecution ; and it may perhaps ease his mind, as 
well as remove an erroneous impression caused by his 
' assertion, if I state that before the rules of the asso- 
| ciation were published they were submitted to Mr. 
| Tidd Pratt (the barrister appointed by the govern- 
| ment to superintend such matters), who unhesitatingly 
i advised on their legality. Its members, smarting 
| as they were under long continued grievances, had no 








| other course to pursue than to unite for self-defence. 

It is obviously unfair to bring forward these general 
accusations while the real merits of the question are 
cautiously avoided, and to talk of malicious prosecu- 
tions because a severe though just sentence has been 
passed upon the offending party. If, however, your 
correspondent will make known his statements, so 
that the true history of the case may be canvassed, I 
will not shrink from inquiry, and I pledge myself to 
produce such startling facts as (though they may, 
perhaps, be unpalatable to him) will, nevertheless, 
convince the public that the measures recently adopted 
were loudly called for, and were fully warranted by 
the circumstances of the case. 

Trusting to your sense of justice for the insertion 
of this letter in the next number of the Buzlder, 
Iam, &e. T. Moreton Jones, 

Solicitor for the Complainants. 





FHiscellanea. 

Cost oF BrickMAkiInc.—SLaG. — A correspon- 
dent urges that to effect any great diminution of 
expense, it is necessary to economize the expense of 
fuel for generating steam used for working the 
machinery, and also for burning and drying the 
bricks, by making one fire auswer the purpose, 
thereby not only saving fuel, but also the expense of 
labour attending the same, to be exemplified by a 
combination of the common processes of brick, pipe, 
and tile making, with the system patented by Mr. 
Elliott, of melting and moulding such clays as are 
well known to all brickmakers to be very fusible, and 
so frequently seen to run together, forming one of the 
hardest and strongest materials capable of being made 
from slag. This clay may be taken direct from the 
pit to the furnace (if free from stones), and is found 
better than when dried and pulverized before it is put 
into the furnace. The waste heat of the furnace 
(being about 80 per cent.) will generate steam for the 
machinery, and also dry and burn common bricks, 
pipes, and tiles, and by working both processes toge- 





or cast from clay, may be quickly made to order. 


allow the articles on the subject of the dismissal of | H 





New Exrra-muraL Cemerery.—A deputation 
from various parishes, in support of the North 
London Cemetery Company’s Bill, for the establish- 
ment of an extensive cemetery near Colney Hatch, 
has waited upon Sir Grey and Sir B. Hall, at 
the Home Office, Whitehall. The deputation pointed 
out the advantages likely to accrue to the public by 
the present Bill becoming law. The cemetery con- 
sisted of 150 acres of land, in a convenient locality 
about seven miles from town, and readily accessible 
by direct railway communication, as well as by public 
roads. The conveyance by railway would not only be 
cheaper, but more decent and expeditious. Sir George 
Grey said that with reference to the parishes who had 
gone to so great an expense in complying with the 
wishes of the Legislature, it would be unfair to subject 
them to the competition of a trading company, who, 
as he understood, proposed to increase the scale of 
charges for the interment of the poor, and to lower 
that for the better class of funerals, thereby de- 
priving the parochial cemeteries of their only source 
of profit. 

Prorection or THE New Patace at WEsTMIN- 
STER FROM LicutNinc.—In the Estimates of Civil 
Services for the year 1855-56 there is a separate 
charge, under the head of the “ New Houses of Parlia- 
ment,” of 2,314/. for works necessary for securing 
the fabric against danger from lightning, to which a 
report is appended from the of Sir W. Saow 
arris. Sir Snow Harris, in his present report, once 
more refutes the fallacy of the vulgar and unphiloso- 
fave assumption that lightning-rods “ attract” the 

ightning, and so act as efficient safeguards. It is 
proved by an extensive induction of facts, and a large 
generalization in the application of metallic condue- 
tors, that metallic substances have not exclusively in 
themselves any more attractive influence for the 
agency of lightning than other kinds of common 
matter; but that, on the contrary, by confining and 
restraining the electrical- discharge within a very 
narrow limit, the application of a small rod or wire of 
metal to a given portion of a building is, in reality, 
highly objectionable. Besides, the application of an 
ordinary lightning-rod is of a very partial character : 
it has small electrical capacity, and is very often 
knocked to pieces by heavy discharges of lightning. 
To secure such a building as the New Palace of West- 
minster against lightning, Sir Snow considers it requi- 
site to complete the general conductibility of the 
whole mass, and so bring it into that passive or non- 
resisting state which it would assume in respect of 
the electrical discharge supposing the whole were a 
complete mass of metal; by which means a discharge 
of lightning, in striking upon any given point of the 
building, would have, through the instrumentality of 
capacious electrical conductors, unlimited room for 
expansion, upon the surface of the earth, in all direc- 
tions to which, by a law of nature, the discharge is 
determined. 

Norwich Scuoo. or Art.—At the last meeting 
of the committee, Mr. Claude L. Nursey, was 
appointed honorary secretary, in the place of Mr. 
Williams, resigned. The number of pupils reported 
was, 145 in-door, and 784 out-door in the public and 
endowed schools ; total 929. A letter has been re- 
ceived from Mr. E. Warner, M.P. to the effect that 
the Board of Trade is willing to grant the required 
authority for an Art Union—to be called the Norwich 
and East Anglian Art Union. 

ACCIDENT AT THE CRUMLIN Great ViaDUCT.— 
A sad accident has occurred, through a mistake on the 
part of one of the workmen, at the Crumlin Great 
Viaduct, South Wales, according to the newspapers. 
Three of the colossal iron girders, which stretch from 
the stone pier to the first pier on the opposite side of 
the valley, had been properly fixed in their places, 
and a fourth had been raised, and was in progress of 
being secured like the others, when a workman, 
misapprehending, it is supposed, the orders of the 
foreman, knocked away the wooden supporters before 
the girder had been fastened. The girder, which was 
of great weight, immediately fell outward, and being 
fastened by means of chains to the other three, they 
were also drawn out with it, and the whole fell with 
a tremendous crash, carrying with it a mass of plat- 
form work, and snapping immense bulks as easily as 
if they were reeds. Both the men were carried with 
the falling mass, and were killed. 

Roya Instirure OF THE ARCHITECTS OF 
IneLanp.—The usual monthly meeting of this body 
took place on Saturday evening, 21st of April, 
Mr. S. Symes in the chair. The chief business of 
the evening was a discussion respecting the effects of 
frost on mortar, and the chairman and members 
generally brought forward examples illustrative of 
their respective experience in the matter, and of pre- 
ventives used by their directions. We should be glad 
to see the local members of the profession coming 
forward more spiritedly with their literary contributions 


ther, all shapes and forms capable of being moulded.| towards the publication of the volume of “ Transac- 


tions,” some time since promised. 
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New Corn Excuance, Hvutt.—We have —— 
noticed the proceedings relative to the psec ments: 
designs for this new building. Strong stateme f 
have since been sent us reflecting on the way in 
which the builders’ tenders have been treated ; but at 
this moment we are unable to do more than mention 

i stance. 

uae taeee or WILLENHALL District. — The 
chairman announced that nineteen tenders from 
surveyors Willing to contract for the survey of the 
district at sums ranging in amount from 750/. to 1407. 
had since been received. The committee’s report 
recommended the tenders of three gentlemen for the 
consideration of the board, namely, Mr. J. Lyon Alex- 
ander, of London, 400/.; Mr. Jeffery Austin Hall, 
Dadley, 350/.; and Mr, C. Tebbert, 320/. The 
voting upon the subject then took place, and it was 
found that the board were unanimous in selecting the 
tender of Mr. Hall. 

Discovery IN PerrusHrre.—About a fortnight 
ago, as some persons were clearing and trenching a 

iece of waste ground for a garden at Tynrich, a small 

ruidical circle, close upon the highway, was dis- 
closed to the gaze of the stranger by the removal of 
masses of broom and bramble that had hitherto con- 
cealed it. The old temple—if temple it were—is 
about 18 feet in diameter, and quite entire, each ofits 
huge stones standing erect and in its proper place ; but 
there is an additional interest attached to it from the 
fact that, while digging and levelling the interior, 
four huge urns, about 2 feet in height and 1 foot in 
diameter at the mouth, were exhumed, quite full of 
calcined bones, besides three or four stone coffins, 
formed of thin, unshapen slabs, evidently from the 
adjacent ground, and Fikewise containing the mortal 
remains of the ancient Caledonians of a pre-historic 
period. 

Sanitary ImproveMENT oF RotTHERHAM.—A 
tract, titled “Facts and Figures concerning Rotherham 
and Masbrough,” in shape of a letter to the rate- 
payers, has been printed by Barras, of Rotherham. 
The author appears to be an ex-member of the Local 
Board of Health, and his object is to enlighten the 
rather restive and numerous “ dirty party” of that 
town, as to the pecuniary, as well as the sanitary and 
other advantages to be derived from the drainage and 
water supply now in progress. The author states 
that the population is 12,000; that the estimated 
cost of main sewerage—with extras—is 7,000/.; and 
that the cost of the waterworks is 23,0007. For an 
additional twopence a week, occupiers will have 
the benefit of these improvements, from want of | 
which the writer calculates, that a money-loss alone 
of twenty shillings per annum, per individual inha- | 
bitant, on the average, has hitherto been sustained, to 
which the loss of health and life remains to be added, 
namely, ninety-six deaths per annum, 1,200 cases of 
preventible sickness, and seven years’ average loss of 
life for all above twenty years of age. 

Institution oF Crvi_ Enciyeers.—On the 17th 
the paper read was “ @n the Construction of Rail- 
way Switches and Crossings,” by Mr. B. Burleigh. 
The writer said many attempts had been made to 
introdufe improvements in the construction of 
switches and crossings, which had been more or less 
successful. Among those chiefly deserving attention | 
were, Wild’s system of housing the tongue-rail of the | 
switch beneath the top flange of the fixed rail; Par. 
sons’ solid point rail switches and crossings; Baynes’ 

witch, with its deep tongue-rail, intended to clear 
the sliding chairs of any dirt lodging upon them ; and 
Carr’s crossing, in which pieces of metal were welded 
under those portions of the upper table of the wing 
and point rails, most exposed to abrasion and com- 
pression. ‘T'hese, although advantageous modifica- 
tions, were still susceptible of improvement, parti- 
cularly in the weakest parts, which were the outer 
rails of the switches, and the wing rails of the cross- 
ings, in the line where the outer edge of the wheels 
crossed them in a diagonal direction. A great defect 
in ordinary switches, was the lateral weakness of the 
tongue-re:l, which was sometimes sprung to such an 
extent by the leading wheel, as to open the point 
sufficiently for the next wheel to run on tothe wrong 
line, and cause serious accidents. Observations of the 
defects, induced the introduction, by the Author, of a 
switch with a projecting piece, rolled upon the 
tongue-rail, for supporting the flange of the wheel, 
during its transit over the spot; the surface of the 
projecting piece being sunk to such a depth below 
the top of the rail, as to correspond with the depth of 
the flange of a new wheel, which would therefore take 
a bearing on both the rail and the projecting piece 
simultaneously. The result, he said, was successful. 

Mopet Lopetne-Houses, GLascow.—The Model 
Lodging-house Association, encouraged by the fact of 
their present house being more than self-supporting, 
have purchased property in Carrick-street, to an 
amount of above 5,000/, and are about to erect a 


large establishment for males, and fit up a smaller one 
for females. 








Tur Paris Exursrrion.—There will be a eere- 
mony on the lst of May, and the Fine Arts depart- 
ments will be ready, but the Industrial arrangements 
will not be completed for some time. The buildings 
for the furniture, &c. are not above ground yet. 

Tue Merrorotis Loca, ManaGemMENT BiLi.— 
The committee of the Vestries of St. Margaret and 
St. John, Westminster, have reported fully to the 
vestries on the subject of the Metropolis Local 
Management Bill, and their report has been approved 
of and printed, and a petition based’ on it, ordered to 
be presented to Parliament through Mr. J. W. 
Henley, M.P. on behalf of the vestries. The com- 
mittee report, amongst other points, that the District 
Board of Works to be created under the Bill, would be 
unsuited to the superintendence of sewerage and 
drainage, the costs of which would be so materially 
increased by the formation of thirty-six different dis- 
trict boards, for cleansing, draining, &c. with thirty- 
six separate staffs of officers for sewerage and drain- 
age, that the saving ou paving, lighting, and cleans- 
ing would be neutralized, and a system of sewerage 
and drainage even less convenient and less efficacious 
than the present introduced ;—that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works would be empowered to throw 
serious and oppressive burdens on the parishes and 
districts, by charging them with the most extensive 
and expensive works for altering streets, and_pur- 
chasing property, ‘without their consent ;—and that 
the same board would be empowered to apply to 
Parliament for enlarge] powers for effecting other 
supposed improvements and alterations, and levying 
rates on the parishes or districts, and to enter into 
engagements with public companies or speculative 
persons, to complete undertakings commenced but 
discontinued or abandoned by them. 

THe Coryricut Law aNnp THE Press, — An 
essay by Mr. Peter Burke, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, has been published by Low and 
Son, of Ludgate-hill, the purpose of which is to show 
the necessity of an immediate amendment of the 
copyright law upon the removal of the stamp duty 
from newspapers. This is a subject regarding which 
the author has considerable insight and experience, 
acquired in copyright jurisprudence, and his sugges- 
tions are well worthy of attention, and especially by 
our legislators, at the present moment. He shows 
the various difficulties connected with it which ought 
to be steered clear of in legislating on the subject, 
and suggests what ought to be done to obviate such 
difficulties. 

TrapE AMALGAMATIONS.—A meeting of delegates 
representing the various shipwrights’ unions in the 
United Kingdom, has been held in Newecastle-on- 
Tyne, with the view of amalgamating the whole body. 
Preliminary measures were agreed upon with this 
end, and another meeting will be held in Liverpool in 
June for the purpose of ratifying the amalgamation. 
This will be a formidable union. 

IsLeworTH, MippLesex. — The inhabitants of 
this town are about erecting a new church. The 
money is all subscribed, the Duke of Northumber- 
land heading the list with 1,000/. Mr. Deason is 





the architect. The following tenders we are told, 
were sent in, and Messrs. Dove’s was accepted :— 


TN i ee lane eas £6,780 0 0 
i i i ae, oy th oui ac 6,700 0 0 
EE a STARE I ee pCR 6,677 0 0 
PNR a eS es 6,600 .0 0 
IE ieryscans canyon geann te 6,500 0 0 
Thompsoa and Mclellan..,...... 6,400 0 0 
Wills; Haha... )<cces0esccccessa 6,200 0 0 
CD OED, cadntnndes ibe ccnses 5,990 0 O 
Dove, Brothers ..........0....+s- 4,975 0 0 


DratnaGe or Crirron.—The following are some 
of the total amounts of tenders for the four contracts 
for the Clifton drainage, as advertised in your paper. 
Mr. Baker’s tender for the whole was accepted on the 
19th inst. :— 








Goodison, Lewisham ......... £48,974 0 0! 
Lea and Lavers, London ...... "48,106 9 8 
Streeter, Bath..........,....... 88,688 0 0 
Marriott, Coventry ............ 27,314 14 0 
Savage, Northampton ........, 24,796 0 0 
Brown, Southampton ......... 22,475 0 0 
BPN, MEE soca sckvadcncvees 19,125 0 0! 

A. B. 

TENDERS 


For the erection of the Whittington Club-house, Arun- 





del-street, Strand. Mr. H.R. Abraham, architect. Quan- 
_ tities supplied by Mr. Crocker. 


} Haward and Nixon ............... £13,597 0 0 
| 
DERG: « onarceornieoommmncsbnagrese esses 12,847 0 0 
OO SEPT OE EIEN mT ~ 12,845 0 0 





L 
SI cnssavninsrsiniatuctuntuiens 12,484 0 0 


| For the new Wesleyan Chapel, Smethwick. Mr. G. B. 
=< wy of West Bromwich, architect. Quantities sup- 
| plied. 


ORGS: > 20 ssivdhassiesvicssiscivesuwesis £2,506 0 0 
GONE. vsnsanienrdins tails seonnsearennaensibodion 2,250 0 0 
OS Oa Reet, 2,195 0 0 
PONDS ~~... ccscrecsantennesubeoust ev 2,100 0 0 


For works at Uxbridge Cemetery. Mr. Charles J, 
Shoppee, architect. 





















No.1. | No. 2. 
— <y Af oe Sexton's 
an and Iron pe rn 
'Drainage} Railing. Residence 
\2e84/2  dj£ 8s di 2 8, d. 
Oxford ++ 997 11 0 
Ellis ..... . 987 0 0 
O’Bryan ......... 985 0 0 
esand Neale975 0 0 
Shidds ............ 9 
Phillips .......0.... 876 0 01836 0 0 
Rogers ............ 10 0 
ot 788 10 0600 0 0, 
oS igpmeetespe te 750 10 0 | 
W. Smith ......... 74810 0/409 0 0778 0 0310 0 0 
BO  wisnccicesad 735 0 0 
E, Murray ...... 719 0 0 
Strictson and | 
Carter ......... 687 0 0 
Hardy and Son __....... ‘582 0 0885 0 01296 0 0 
Shoppee ou...) sssees 577 18 088715 0375 14 6 
Gerish ..........+. races 
W. Treharne and | 
i aictsitnsntel |566 0 0.456 0 01748 0 0/336 0 0 





For finishing the new congregational chapel at Hendon. 








Rowland and Evans -.. £1,480 0 0 
Locke and Nesham . 1,342 0 0 
Piper and Son ...... .. 1,288 0 0 
WONG cis. siniesivcten ghiicetessdindtyend 1,209 0 0 
For a house, Angel-town North, Brixton, for Mr, J, 8. 
Feltoe. Mr. Frederick Lett, architect. 
ROWE ccivcecenarscsersseqesevccesdiiiniion £1,363 0 0 
DOPMOR..creccssnrersebssnerennesnaconliiness 1,358 0 0 
CAPER sdissageontssccensnesoapernnsnsess 1,265 0 0 
ONO as iciecseveccesseciibestesceeess 1,070 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“J.I.P."—* B. M. R.” (a railway is in course of construction in 
Spain). —“ Mr. C.”—** Mr. 8."—"“*J. B.”—" C. L, H.” (numerous 
plans have been proposed in our pages and elsewhere ; but we are 
not aware that one has been adopted in earnest by any line).— 
“Ww. P.”—“W. H.”"—“Lady B.”—“E. A.”—“ F. A.”—“New- 
castle.”—" C. F. B."—* T. H. B.” (must look to the committee for 
payment. The committee, if they did not exceed their powers, 
may recover from the ratepayers).—“ J. J.°—** P. B."—** W. J.C.” 
—T. 0.°—" FPF. B. W."—A Correspondent."—" T. T.”—* Holi. 
day ” (veually private arrapgements).—" J. G.”—" C0, L.”—* E. and 
F, C.”"—* W. C.” (our infurmants persist in the correctness of their 
statements). 

* Booke.”—Notieces of several books are in type. 


“ Booka and Addresses.” —We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding addresses. 

NOTICE, — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and nod 
to the ‘‘ Editor: all other communications should be 
addressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ARTNERSHIP.—tThe proprietor of a 
ARTS, 


_ business connected with the FINE is desirous of 
meeting with a gentleman to join him in extending it. The con- 
nections are of the highest class, and the plant, which has been 
the gradual formation of upwards of forty years, affords the means 
of doing a large and profitable business. The capital uired 
would be — a dewey Cpe] ba ie oo taken by the 
incoming partner.— ress, H. T. care r. Bithra: Opti 
Roysl Exchange, London. " 





SCAGLIOLA, done on an improved principle. 
J 1 refer to the Gothic, by D. DOLUN, in the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851, in Hyde-park, which gained the only prize medal 
awarded for the manufacture of the above work in the British 
department. Specimens to be seen at 192, Drury-lane two doors 
from Holborn. More brilliant than anything yet oftered to the 
public, at less than half = ae expoase. Architects and 
can pplied a choice c i f ornament 
for building purposes, such as shop fronts, ke. = = - 


AVING, 2s. 9d. per SQUARE YARD.— 


Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-hou-es, Corn Stores, Floors of 
Warehouses, and every description of Pavement laid down at the 
weicly JOHN PILKINGTON, POLONCEAU'SBITUMEN 

p o . 
PAVEMENT OFFICE, MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 14, FISH. 


“Wii Grecker docoin, and Datong Ttnste d ctors 
f Dir) pn way ee"s and Cont: 
supplied with the best Bitumen for covering Bridges ond Arehen 


APER-HANGINGS, &.—W. SHIERS 


and CO. Manufacturers and Importers. Largest and most 
Snag — > the — py a million pi — Prices 
ower than any er house kingdom. — 3 EAN 
GATE (Old Church-end), Manchester. _ a 


APER-HANGINGS.—The CHEAPEST 
USE in London 


HO for every description of PAPER- 
HANGINGS is CROSS’S WHOLESALE Wanenovsn a. 
GREAT PORTLAN D-STREET. ford-street. where you can 


, Oxf 
from the LAKGEST and MUST EXTENSIVE Agsort- 
ment in the Kingdom, THIRTY PER CENT. CH 
house in the Bui = a 

















than any a Decorators, 
d large consumers will well 
Dealers, ans to t this estab- 

















AMBETH and PROVINCIAL 
FREEHOLD LAND SOCI®TY. 
Enrolled as the * Burough of Lambeth Benefit Building Society.” 


PRESIDENT, 
The Hon. Joux Locke Kuve, M.P. 


TRUSTEES, 
George Singer, Esq. James Smee, 8. E 
A 11, eee & Sitiany ~s 


Offices, 
Open from Ten gS Seven P.M. 
Entrance fee, 1s. Payments, 4s. monthly. 
Allotments distributed b . i and to completed 
hares in the order of their completion. 

_No Fines on unadvaneed Shares. No back payments. 

This Society within “ee has divided five estates, satisfying 
1,814 i of 5,756. value, as divided amongst members, 


being 67. 

wo om ot 5 per cent in addition, ° 5 per cent, interest, yi 
- ared u ne 

uanens ag at Sethe deanna! unadvanced Shares ai 





WM. BANKS, Secretary. 
211, High-street, March 1, 1955, ee 
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